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BY THE AUTHOR OF “A CRUISE UPON WHEELS,” &c. &c. 
—@—— 
CHAPTER X. AT A CONCERT. 

Tue specimen which was given in the last 
chapter of this narrative of Gilbert Penmore’s 
failure to make a favourable impression on the 
fraternity of attorneys, was by no means an 
isolated one. He was not the man for them. 
They did not understand what was in him, it 
came out so grudgingly, as it seemed to them. 
There were plenty of lawyers of much less 
ability to whom the attorneys would take their 
work in preference, and Penmore would see 
himself passed over continually, while others of 
much less knowledge and discernment, but glib 
of utterance, were full of business. 

It is half the battle in this profession of the 
law, as in not a few others, to havea reputation 
for being extraordinarily busy. The awful truth 
—fresh confirmations of which come before us 
daily—that “to him that hath shall be given,” 
seems to be powerfully illustrated in a case of 
this kind. It is a fact that the man who has 
already much to do receives even more and more 
employment continually. Everything in the 
shape of business comes his way. He 1s invited, 
nay implored, to undertake what he really has 
not time to do justice to, while the very excuses 
which he makes, the mere announcement that he 
has already more to do than he can attend to pro- 
perly, only makes his employers more and more 
anxious to secure his much-coveted services. 

“T understand,” says somebody who knows, 
“that Scruncher the dentist is obliged to retire 
from his operating-room six times daily, in order 
to empty his pockets of the inconvenient weight 
of guineas which accumulate in them.” Away 
rushes any one who hears the announcement, to 
be tortured forthwith by Scruncher. “ Chalkey 
the artist,” says somebody else, “ has commis- 
sions, I am told, which will occupy him for the 
next seven years at least,” and off darts the art- 
patron to make sure of Chalkey’s services during 
that eighth year which is still to let. 

But our young lawyer had other things to 
trouble him besides professional neglect. Vexa- 
tions of a more domestic sort were not wanting ; 
and, as if those words which we have quoted 
above were true of what troubles us as well as 
of what brings us profit, accumulation of 
domestic perplexity came upon our friend in 





addition to his professional difficulties, and as if 
these last were not enough. 

It was one of the leading features of Miss 
Carringten’s peculiar character that her moral 
vision was somewhat oblique in the matter of 
truth. Not only was she in the habit of “em- 
broidering,” or in other words decorating what 
professed to be fact with fictitious ornamenta- 
tion, she went beyond this, and would some- 
times even deal in fiction such as had no foun- 
dation whatever in fact, the fruit of a powerful 
imagination only. Indeed, so powerful was this 
lady’s imagination, that after any idea had been 
presented to her by that function two or three 
times, she would get to think that it really was 
something more than a fancy of her mind, and 
would speak of it as nothing less than a reality. 

To what extent this lady believed that Gil- 
bert Penmore had once been in love with her, it 
would be difficult to say. She certainly went on 
as if he had, as was shown in the matter of the 
photograph, nor did she let slip any opportunity 
of impressing this fiction on the mind of her 
hostess, always taking a tone as if she conceded 
to Gabrielle the right to associate, indeed, with 
her husband, and to live in the house, but as if 
she were the person who really understood him, 
and whose life should, by right, have been asso- 
ciated with his. She was a woman, not a mere 

irl like Gabrielle. She would have understood 
a character, entered into his thoughts and his 
ambition, and would, in short, have been in all 
respects the right person for him. 

Now of course it was not likely that Miss 
Carrington would put all this into words. Yet 
she managed somehow or other to insinuate it 
all, by dark hints, and gestures, and covert allu- 
sions. Gabrielle knew that this woman was 
vapouring and talking nonsense. She knew that 
when her husband first came over to England he 
had passed a few days at the house of Miss Car- 
rington’s father, who was since dead, that he had 
spent the time almost entirely in fishing, and 
that no idea of Miss Carrington, except in the 
light of a somewhat disagreeable young woman, 
had so much as entered his head. And yet, 


though she knew all this, and knew that the . 


image of his dear West Indian had never for a mo- 
ment been supplanted ia his mind by that of any 
other woman, still the preposterous conduct of 
this lady in asserting a sort of tone of superiority 
over her, and of proprietorship in her own Gilbert, 
did, at times, annoy and irritate her vastly. 
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And she had to encounter these things to a 
great extent alone. It was seldom that Gilbert 
could be by to help her. When he was there 
he always took her part, and kept the enemy in 
order, but at other times she suffered much. 

They were two to one against her, for Miss 


Carrington’s aide-de-camp, the faithful Can-| passed 


tanker, was always on the spot and ready to 
back her mistress up on al! occasions, and, in so 
far as opportunity served, to put our poor young 
ally down. She would always address 
her—and she never did so except when abso- 
lutely obliged—as “Mrs. Penmore,” never 
using the generally inevitable term, “ma’am,” 
or even “mum.” By this means she avoided 
any expression of em, and retained that 
dignity which was so dear to her, at the same 
time that she ignored all claim on the part of 
the young lady to be the mistress of the house. 
It was well and skilfully done. 

All the unpleasant messages, too, came 
through the Cantanker medium, and certainly 
lost nothing by being entrusted to her for 
delivery. ‘My mistress,” she would say, ap- 
pearing at breakfast-time, and, as her habit was, 
closing the door behind her before she began to 
speak, “my mistress will take her breakfast 
up-stairs, Mrs. Penmore, and, she was wishful for 
me to say that she would feel especially obligated 
if the tea could be sent up warm, as yesterday 
it was but stone cold.” It was not very unusual 
for Miss Carrington to take her meals, and break- 
fast especially, in her own room, and those were 
days of jubilee for our young couple when she 
did so, as they were free from her company, 
and that of her amiable attendant. This last 
was almost sure, however, to appear in the 
course of the meal with some message about the 
coldness of the tea or the toughness of the toast, 
or perhaps, if lunch rather than breakfast was 
in hand, she would meekly request that the 
broth “might not have its surface covered wiih 
circles of - floating about on the top like 
islands.” _ Miss Cantanker was too well pleased 
when a spiteful simile came to her aid to inquire 
whether the image was a correct one, or she 
might perhaps have hesitated at the idea of float- 
ing islands and changed the metaphor to ships. 

Miss Carrington scemed determined to lose 
no opportunity of showing her disapproval of 
poor Gabrielle, and her wish to hold an inter- 
course with Gilbert, from which his wife should 
be excluded. She would send down messages 
to him to the effect that “she was expecting a 
few friends that evening, and she had no gentle- 
man to meet Captain Scraper, and would he 
come up and join the party ?”” or she had got two 
orders for the opera, could he make it convenient 
to escort her? “It would be so nice,” she 
would write ona slip of paper. Or would he 
come up and play a game of piquet, she felt so 
very dull. Or she had a matter of business to 
consult him about, could he manage to “ step” 
up-stairs for half a minute ? 

No doubt she had got hold of the wrong 
person in Gilbert Penmore. Not only had he 
a powerfully developed antipathy towards the 


lady herself, and a very strong objection to find- 
ing himself in her society, But he felt very 
keenly the intentional slights, which, by every 
one of her acts, was being put upon his dear 
Gabrielle. And this was touching him upon a 
tender point indeed. With every day that 
it seemed as if the love between these 
two increased. No slight that was offered to 
her, no repulse that met his efforts to get on, 
but seemed to bind them more and more 
together, and to invest each with nobler 
qualities in the other’s eyes. 

Over and over again would Gilbert insist on 
bringing the thing to an end, and giving his 
cousin warning, come of it what might, and it 
was only the entreaties and tears even of his 
wife that prevailed with him to let it go ona 
little longer. A little longer, she said, and then 
he would get to be acknowledged, and would be 
a great man, and then they would take a new 
house, and become quite distinguished characters. 
Meanwhile, he must be patient and put up with 
Miss Carrington’s provocations, and not suppose 
that she minded them in the least. And she 
would even press him sometimes—but not very 
much—to do what his cousin asked of him, to 
g° and give her the benefit of his advice in 

usiness matters, or even to escort her to the 
pay. But here, even she could not prevail. 
Ter husband was adamant. He compromised 
the matter by promising that he would not give 
her warning, but his invariable answers to all 
Miss Carrington’s overtures was, that he was 
“much too busy” to accept them. 

Our lives are made up of small things, and I 
cannot develop the tale which I have got to tell 
without dwelling on a multitude of matters 
which appear to be small, but which, when com- 
bined, make a large aggregate. It is my pre- 
sent business to show how this young couple 
were aggravated, past endurance almost, by the 
by a of a spiteful and tiresome woman, and 
a foolish person into the bargain, which, perhaps, 
was the worst part of it all. 

There was indeed, as the saying goes, no 
knowing where to have this vexatious lady. 
She was always complaining how dull she was, 
but she would accept no alleviation of her dul- 
ness. If they sent her up some book or 
periodical in the wish to amuse her, she was sure 
to send it down again with an intimation that it 
was trash, and that she could not read it. Ifa 
friend came in the evening, and our young 
couple, thinking a change might enliven her, 
sent to invite her to spend the evening, she 
would either decline to come at all, or coming, 
would make herself profoundly disagreeable, 
retaining a forced gravity when others were 
disposed towards merriment, and setting herself 
in an unmistakable manner _ the unfor- 
tunate friend, whoever he might happen to be, 
eypemntnan every word that re from his 
lips, generally insulting him grossly, and altoge- 
ther throwing a wet blanket over the little party. 

Or perhaps something might be attempted in 
the way of a visit to some public place of enter- 





tainment. 




















On one occasion Mr. Lethwaite— | 
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whom she detested—sent some tickets for a 
concert given by a musical society to which he 
"a moma and one of these was presented to Miss 
Carrington, the other two being retained by her 
host and hostess. It was a wonderful society. 
Its members were as proficient as professionals, 
and ten times as technical. They were entirely 
absorbed in music. Their real professions— 
when they had any—were comparatively as 
nothing to them. They must get through their 
business, whatever it might 7“ and then to 
fugue. When two of them met, no matter where 
it might be, one took the other aside, and it was 
a question of music directly. He had been to 
Germany or to Paris; had heard an old piece 
by Spohr, or a new piece by Wagner. 

«There's a movement, my dear fellow, goes 
like this, ‘la, la, la, ri, ta, ta, ra.’ Oh, the 
divinest thing you ever heard in all your life ; 
and then it goes on, ‘ta, la, ra, ti, la, ri, la.’” 
And so they would continue for half an hour 
together. in short, their souls were in it, and 
they went at it with a will. 

ut the harmony produced by the combined 
talent of this wondrous society made no impres- 
sion upon Miss Carrington. When the first 
violin, coming forward to the front of the 
orchestra, and, getting his instrument well un- 
derneath his chin, caused it to emit sounds 
so prodigious in volume—considering its size— 
or so tenderly plaintive as to move the greater 
part of the audience alternately to wonder and 
to tears, the sounds produced by this brilliant 
performer awakened no response in Miss Carring- 
ton’s bosom. Even when it came to the strong 
passages, and Mr. Julius Lethwaite took his 
place behind two brilliantly polished copper 
drums, looking as eager as Fieschi may have done 
behind his infernal machine, and keeping his eye 
upon his conductor as fixedly as if he were going 
to let the said drums off at him at a given 
moment, and when the moment did come, and 
_ —- — let off, -_ one of _ 
c ng volleys of grape and slugs and crooke 
saline onthe : how sonbll mn like distant 
thunder—even then, and when the drums, at a 
later period, got excited and rattled their ver 
loudest, till the conductor was compelled to oe | 
towards Mr. Lethwaite with a slight frown— 
even at these times, let it be frankly owned, Miss 
Carrington was never moved to admiration, but 
only to say, in reference to Mr. Lethwaite, and 
his exertions in the orchestra, that she “wondered 
any man could make such a fool of himself.” 

ow all this was not agreeable. And then 
she was so fidgety that there was no possibility 
of keeping her quiet for ten minutes together. 
Mr. Penmore had arranged, with considerable 
skill, that his wife should sit between him and 
Miss Carrington, as he knew that if she sat next 
to him she would not let him alone the whole 
evening. This state of things was, however, by 
no means agreeable to the lady, and in due time 
she began to agitate for a change in the relative 
positions of the party. “There was a gentle- 
man sitting next her,” she said, “who would 
hum the music to himself as the orchestra played 


——— 





it, and it was too dreadful.” And then came the 
request—“ would Mrs. Penmore mind changing 
places with her, as the effect upon her nerves 
was such that she must either get out of hear- 
ing of the obligato accompaniment, or leave the 
concert-room.” Of course poor Gabrielle had 
to give way, and we all know what such a change 
of position involves in these days of distended 
costume. Then, of course, having gained her 
point, she would begin ear-wigging the unfortu- 
nate Gilbert, much to his annoyance and to that of 
their neighbours, who were all fierce amateurs, 
eager to catch every note of the performance. 
Indeed, these at last began to look round and 
frown to such an extent, that Gilbert was obliged 
at last to call his cousin’s attention to the fact, 
upon which the lady lapsed into sulkiness, and 
then fell asleep, and, waking shortly afterwards, 
declared that she was feeling very ill, and that 
* she was very sorry, but she must go away that 
moment.” The first violin was at the time in 
the middle of a solo, impregnated with so much 
feeling as to be hardly audible, and it may be 
imagined that the looks of the amateurs were 
not very amiable as our little party swept out, 
disturbing everybody in the vicinity, knocking 
down opera-glasses, dragging books of the score 
in their wake, and spreading ruin and desolation 
in all directions. 

“Could not you have waited till there was a 
strong passage with the drums to cover our 
retreat ?”” asked Gilbert, with pardonable irrita- 
bility, when they got outside. 

Miss Carrington intimated that she should 
have fainted if she had stayed another moment, 
but said that she felt pretuy well again now. 

And so poor Gabrielle, who seldom got a 
change, was dragged away, just as she was en- 
joying the music most. Yet there was consola- 
tion even in this, for it vexed her always to see 
Miss Carrington making that dead set at her 
cousin Gilbert. 

“ We are just talking over our remembrances 
of a certain concert that we went to ages ago,” 
Miss Carrington had whispered to Gabrielle some 
little time after that change of seats had taken 
place,which has been spoken of above. “Such fun 
we had, and such a nice drive home,” Miss Car- 
rington added. “By moonlight, you know.” 

Now all this, I am sorry to say, was pure 
fiction—that sort of fiction which came so natu- 
rally to Miss Carrington, as has been hinted at 
in the beginning of this chapter. The fact had 
been, that when Gilbert Penmore visited his rela- 
tion, Mr. Carrington, a party had been made to 
attend a concert which was got up in the neigh- 
bouring town. The company had driven some 
miles to the town-hall, where the concert was 
held, had been bored to death by some exceed- 
ingly dull music, and had then driven back 
again. The carriage in which Miss Carrington 
had performed that delightful journey, having 
contained, besides her father, the clergyman of 
the parish, and young Penmore, the latter slum- 
bering mbes! ts the time. Such was the 
fact. But Miss Carrington’s remembrance of it 
was somewhat different. 
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“ We had an evening of the intensest enjoy- 
ment of the most delicious music,” she whis- 

red to Gabrielle. “ Italian singers down from 

ndon, all in their very best voice ; a delightful 
moon to light us home ; your husband and I had 
a carriage to ourselves, and he in such spirits all 
the way—very different to what he is now.” 

It was thus that this estimable lady sought 
to entertain her friend, and thus it is that a 
powerful imagination will decorate incidents in 
themselves dull and common-place. 


CHAPTER XI. STILL MUSICAL. 

Mr. Jutius LeTuwatte was, as we have just 
seen, a member of an embodied association of 
musical amateurs. The gentlemen of whom this 
association was composed were many of them 
most skilful performers. They made up, when all 
assembled, a full orchestra, and the duty of dis- 
charging not the least arduous function in that 
band of harmony devolved on no less a person 
than our cynical friend. In a word, he was the 
artist on the kettle-drums, And this is a much 
more difficult part to play than one would at 
first imagine. 

There is, for instance, a vast amount of count- 
ing to go through. The performer has to know 
his place and keep to it. One touch of the drum- 
stick at an unexpected moment would ruin a 
whole overture. Beautiful and inspiriting as 
are the notes of this charming instrument, their 
effectiveness is yet pre-eminently dependent on 
their coming in in the right place and at the 
right moment. An absent-minded drummer, or 
one but imperfectly acquainted with the art of 
counting, has been known to rattle suddenly in 
an unexpected place, and by so doing to bring 
confusion and shame upon himself, involving at 
the same time his fellow-performers, engaged at 
the time in developing a soft cadence with 
exquisite feeling, in ignominy and contempt. 
Nor must this important functionary ever be 
“backward in coming forward” when he is due. 
Let him be lost in thought, or absorbed in the 
melody made by his companions, at the moment 
when his services are required, and all is over 
—the effectiveness of the passage is lost, and 
when he is brought to his senses by the furious 
ae 90 of the conductor withering him from the 
eader’s desk, it is ten to one that he instantly 
sets to work to make up for lost time, and ruins 
everything with inopportune rattlings. 

And this—this is the instrument which we 
have all of us no doubt at times been disposed 
to conceive lightly of. This is the instrument 
on which, as boys, we have believed we could 
perform without difficulty, only wishing, indeed, 
that we could get the chance. On this instru- 
ment men have ventured to confer a name almost 
characterised by levity, associating it with kettles 
and the like ignoble utensils. 

Our good friend Mr. Lethwaite was fully 
sensible of the dignity attaching to the instru- 
ment to which he had devoted himself, and of 
the difficulties which beset the performer who 
would achieve the art of drumming with effect. 
He was continually at work, early and late. 





The fact is, that he was afraid of his leader. 
That gentleman was Mr. Lethwaite’s inferior in 
every respect, except in musical proficiency. 
There he was his superior. He was a severe 
gentleman, too, and had had occasion more than 
once to reprove the kettle-drum, alternately for 
too great haste and too great tardiness, both, as 
has been already shown, defects of the most 
radical sort. To please this leader was very 
difficult, and therefore it was that Mr. Lethwaite 
worked early and late. 

Our friend was sitting on a certain morning, 
soon after the day of that concert, in the course 
of which the conductor had looked upon him 
with a frown, and was practising the kettle- 
drums in his luxurious rooms. The scene 
was one suggestive of the greatest comfort. 
Comfortable sofas and settees were against the 
walls, and fauteuils, right in their construction 
to half an inch of wood-work and half a grain of 
stuffing, were drawn round the fireplace. The 
walls were hung with a few good pictures, and 
various cedar boxes, containing zo¢ a few good 
cigars, were scattered about upon the different 
tables. There had been no “reasoning of our 
need,” as King Lear expresses it. The results 
of careless expenditure appeared everywhere, 
and most of the objects which met the eye in 
all directions were such asa man could do with- 
out perfectly well. How much had been spent 
on that watch-making freak alone. What good 
materials, what admirable instruments had been 
got together. In how many holes was not that 
watch to have been jewelled, what escapements, 
what compensation balances had there not been 
prepared for its more perfect completion ?” 

And the other hobby, there was money spent 
upon that too. Mr. Lethwaite had got a bran 
new pair of drums on which to operate. German- 
silver drums were these, none of your ordinary 
copper or brass. The leather slides by which 
the cords were tightened were of spotless buck- 
skin, and the parchment was white as snow, 
and smooth as an ivory tablet. That parch- 
ment was tightened up to concert pitch, and 
the tone imparted by those metallic basins, 
across which it was strained, was really some- 
thing ravishing. The drumsticks had inlaid 
handles, and were a study in themselves. 

Our friend was not alone as he sat behind 
these two masterpieces of art, and with his 
music-book on a desk before him. In his desire 
to get everything right for the next performance, 
he had got a certain other member of the society 
(the third fiddle, in short) to come round and 
practise with him, in order that he might 
the more readily acquire the important art of 
coming in in the right place, and keeping out of 
the wrong, in which he felt himself to be still 
somewhat deficient. The third fiddle was a 
most obliging creature, and never so happy as 
when he had a bow between the fingers and 
thumb of his skilled right hand. 

“It’s very difficult. It’s much more difficult 
than people would imagine,” said Mr. Leth- 
waite, during a slight pause in the performance. 

“T think you’re rather in a hurry, do you 
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know,” remarked third fiddle. ‘Now, if you'll 
count steadily on from this place—one, two, 
three, four, and then come in, t think it will be 
all right. Shall we try it again ?” ; 

“By all means,” replied Mr. Lethwaite, 
letting one of his drumsticks fall upon the 
resounding parchment after a fashion which 
would have made a “surprise symphony” of 
any piece of music into which the ornament had 
been introduced. “ By all means—now then.” 

**Wheen, squee, rhepe, twiddle,” went the 
third violin. 

“One, two, three, four,” and “ r-r-r-rap a tap 
a rap a tap a rap tap rap rap rap rap,” chimed 
in the drum. 

“ Well, that’s right enough,” said the violin, 
encouragingly. 

“Yes, I think that was better,” remarked the 
other, and he went on again. “ One, two, three, 


four. Won’t you play the passage ?” 
**Oh yes, I beg your pardon. Where shall 
we begin ?” 


“Oh, the old place, one, two, three, four—I 
beg your pardon, weren’t you a little slow ?” 

“No, I think not. The passage goes like this, 
you know, one, two, three, four. I was think- 
ing you were a little fast, if you’ll excuse me.” 

“Oh, by all means. Now we’ll try it again.” 

“ Wheep, squeen, wheen, twiddle,” quoth the 
violin, once more whining with the most intense 
feeling. 

“One, two, three, four, rattle tattle tattle 
tattle r-r-r-rap tap tap tap tap,” urged the drum, 
with as much feeling as could be expected. 

“How did you like that?” demanded the 
drum. 

“A very little more will do it now,” replied 
the fiddle. “ But I think I would try another 
passage, if I were you. Here, for instance,” he 
continued, after turning the leaves of the music- 
book over two or three times, “ is a part where 
you come in at intervals, which is difficult.” 

“ Difficult! I imagine it is difficult. You re- 
quire to be as eagerly on the watch as if you 
were shooting pigeons out of a trap. I never 
thought,” remarked Mr. Lethwaite, “that I 
should take so much trouble about anything.” 

“ Well, if I were you, I'd stick to that part 
exclusively for a time. Suppose you try it over 
now.” 

“You’re right,” replied our artist on the 
drums; “we'll go at it at once.” 

aa you ready?” asked the fiddle, bow in 
hand. 

Mr. Lethwaite was so absorbed in readiness, 
with a drumstick in each hand, and his eyes 
fixed upon the score, that he could not speak. 
But he nodded an eager assent, and the other 
started off. 

It certainly seemed to be a very difficult passage 
this. It was fitful and brilliant, full of change, 
and the pace, as the sporting phrase goes, ter- 
rific. e drums were wanted constantly, at 
very short intervals—a very rapid burst and no 
more. Then a flourishing bit for the fiddles, 
and then a bit of drum again. The effect, too, 
was rendered the more astounding in the present 





ease because the third violin naturally and rightly 
did not play the main air, the melody of the 
piece, but only his own part, which played thus 
as a solo was altogether mysterious and inex- 
plicable. Mr. Lethwaite actually perspired with 
the severity of the mental exercise in which he 
was engaged. His counting was so violent, that 
it resembled the puffing of a steam-engine. He 
was absolutely out of breath with his efforts to 
keep pace with his companion’s flourishes. 

One, two, three, four—one, two, three, four 
—rap, tap—one, two—rap a tap, a tap,a tap— 
one, two, three, four—rap—one, two—rap a 
tap a rap a tap a r-r-r-r-ap tap, tap, tap, tap. 
Stop. What was that?” wih 

“ T think it was a knock at the door,” replied 
third fiddle. 

“One, two,” Mr. Lethwaite was beginning, 
when the knock was repeated. ‘ Come in,” he 
called, and the servant came into the room. 

“Mr. Goodrich is below, sir,” said the man, 
‘and wishes to speak with you very particular.” 

“Ask Mr. Goodrich to walk up,” replied 
Lethwaite, beginning to count again. “We 
can go on just the same,” he continued, address- 
ing his companion; “ it’s only myclerk. Now 
then. One, two, three, four. Ah, Goodrich, 
how d’ye do? Allright? One,two. I’ll speak 
to you directly, if you'll sit down. Now, once 
more. One, two, three, four, rap, tap, rap a tap 
a tap, tap.” And off they went again. 

e had not noticed how pale the old clerk 
looked, nor observed that the expression of his 
face was changed and anxious. 

. — please, sir,” said Jonathan, “I wished 
to speak-——” 

“Ah, yes; wait a bit though—rap, tap rapa 
tap a tap tap—one, two, three, four—rap a tap 
a tap.” 

It’s very particular.” 

“Yes, yes, I know. Now then, Scroop— 
one two.” And off went Scroop, “wheep, 
squeen, twiddle diddle diddle diddle diddle,” 
and the drums “rap, tap, rap a tap a rap a tap 
a pe tap tap tap tap.” 

“Tf you please, sir, interrupted Jonathan, 
eagerly, “it’s most important.” 

“Yes, I know. It always is. One, two, 
three, four.” 

“T should take it as a great fayour, sir-——” 

**One, two, three, four.” 

“Sir,” said Jonathan Goodrich, coming for- 
ward and laying his hand on his employer’s arm, 
“I must speak to you, and that at once.” 

Lethwaite turned suddenly round, and saw 
by the expression of his clerk’s face that it 
really was something important which the old 
man had to communicate. 

“Why, Jonathan, man,” he said, “ what’s 
the matter?” 

* Well, sir, I’ve come to tell you what’s the 
matter, but-——” 

* But what ?” 

“Sir, I should be very sorry to say anything 
that might seem rude or unmannerly, but, but 
sr I ask the favour of speaking to you 
alone ?” 
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“Oh, you needn’t mind my friend ; it’s only 
Mr. Scroop.” 

The old clerk still hesitated. 
business——” he began. 

The third fiddle got up and proposed to go. 

“ Not a bit, not a bit,” interposed the other; 
“we must practise all that over again before 

ou go. Since I must be tormented about 

usiness, I] get itover. Come into the dining- 
room, Jonathan.” And suiting the action to 
the word, he led the way into an adjoining 
apartment, the old man following, and closing 
the door after him. ie 

Mr. Scroop began to amuse himself with his 
violin. It is one of the privileges of musicians 
that they need never know ennui. 

He “ tried,” as the fraternity say, all sorts of 
favourite bits over and over again on his instru- 
ment, with his head on one side, and frowning 
profoundly. He went from these to the stud 
of his part in that very composition in whic 
Mr. Lethwaite was also preparing to distinguish 
himself. Then he went off again to morsels of 
different classical composers, snatches of Bach, 
and glimpses of Mendelssohn, and finally he 
put down his instrument, and walked slowly 
about the room with his hands behind him, 
looking at the prints and photographs on the 
wall, and humming softly to himself all the 
time—a depressing occupation enough. 

At last, when he was beginning to think that 
the hour had come when he might legitimately 
take up his hat and go, the door of the dining- 
room re-opened, and Mr. Lethwaite entered the 
room, followed by his clerk. 

“My dear Scroop,” he said, quite calmly, “ I 
am perfectly overwhelmed with shame to think 
that you should have been left all this time 
alone, and that our important occupation should 
have been intercepted by so trivial a matter as 
the arrival of my clerk with his budget full of 
business. Now, Jonathan,” he continued, 
addressing the old man, whose anxious and 
depressed appearance showed in wonderful con- 
trast to the gallant bearing of his patron, “ will 
you stop and hear a duet performed by Mr. 
Scroop and myself on two instruments seldom 
heard together alone, or are you bent on going 
back to that horrible place—ihe City ?” 

The old man shook his head. “I'd rather go 
back to-day, sir, with your permission.” And 
with that he made his best bow, and retired, still 
with the same anxious countenance with which 
he had arrived. 

*T would give a great deal,” said Lethwaite, 
as soon as the door was closed, “to be able to 
believe in that old man as completely as I feel 
inclined to do. He is one of the few people who 
have borne the test of time—one of the few in 
whom I have been unable to detect anything un- 
worthy even after years of intimate association. 
I almost wish that something might occur 
which might enable me to test his fidelity un- 
mistakably.” 

“Perhaps something may,” said Mr. Scroop, 
whose retorts were ever of the brilliant sort. 

“Not unlikely—and now let’s try the difficult 


** Tn matters of 





bit again.” And our imperturbable friend seized 
his drumsticks and commenced a brilliant 
flourish on his instrument. 

And at it they went once more with renewed 
energy. Mr. Scroop’s mind went at once into 
his violin, and wonderful results ensued, while 
Julius Lethwaite tried hard to get his mind into 
his drums, and rattled away with prodigious 
force, and sufficient regard to time, to satisfy 
even so good a musician as his present coadjutor. 
They went on for full half an hour more, the one 
whining and twiddling, and the other rattling 
and thumping, till at ‘last the third fiddle dis- 
covered that it was time for him to go, as he had 

romised to “try ” something else, with some- 
body else, in the course of that same afternoon. 

‘** Have you any idea,” asked Mr. Lethwaite, 
as the third violin was on the point of departing, 
“have you any idea, as to what is the salary of 
‘the drum,’ in a good orchestra ?” 

“T should think about from two to three 
guineas a week,” replied Mr. Scroop, “but I am 
not sure.” 

“As much as that,” said our friend, quietly. 

“Oh, I should think, at least,” answered the 
other. “Have po any idea of applying for the 
post ?” he added, smiling. 

“More unlikely things have happened.” 

“Very well, Pll make inquiry,” quoth the 
other, still smiling. And with that he got up 
to go, thinking what a good joke it was. The 
luxurious Mr. Lethwaite drumming in an 
orchestra for a living. “I can see you,” he 
said, “coming through the little door under 
the stage, wiping your mouth after having 
partaken of a pint of porter.” 

Mr. Scroop took his leave, still smiling at this 
conceit, and made off tokeep his appointment. As 
he descended the stairs on his way to the street 
he could hear his musical friend still drumming 
away with prodigious energy. The sounds were 
audible even in the street, and as long as the third 
fiddle remained within range they did not cease 
for so much as a single instant. 





LONDON IN BOOKS. 


Wuen I think over the past history of this 
enormous metropolis, I seem to be present at 
some grand drama, in which the actors are kings, 
queens, princes, nobles, prelates, wits, poets, 
philosophers, statesmen, soldiers ; the great and 
the little, the good and the wicked, the happy 
and the unfortunate, the wise and the foolish, 
men and women who have really lived and died, 
enjoyed and suffered, trium hed or fallen, in the 
very localities where I go about my daily work, 
or even in some of the actual buildings which I 
still behold. The early scenes of that drama 
are in fairy-land. I see fabulous Brutus and his 
Trojans landing in ancient Britain, conquerin 
giants, winning their way to the fair river whic 
we now call Thames, and founding on its banks 
a city which, in its name and its traditions, 
should preserve the memory of vanished Troy : 

And Troynovant was built of cld Troy’s ashes cold. 
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Then, entering the historic period, I find this 
London of ours a Roman city, stately with 
temples to all the gods and goddesses of Hea- 
thendom—a city where the mailed legions of 
the Crsars paced sternly on the ramparts, and 
held the native savages in awe within the 
walls, or drove them forth into the outer 
marshes. The scene shifting again, I behold 
the narrow streets of Saxon London, with their 
relies of Roman splendour lurking among the 
rude timber houses of the Northmen. That, in 
its turn, gives place to the mediseval town—a 
wild, beautiful dream of richly-carved aud orna- 
mented houses, looking out between clustering 
trees ; of pinnacled cathedrals and churches ; of 
palaces and mansions ; of streets crowded with 
grave merchants and gay ’prentices, and flash- 
ing with the brightly-coloured processions of 
chivalry. Passing on into later times, as the 
great pe unfolds itself, I find myself in the 
gallant ruffling London of Shakespeare’s day, 
and of the age immediately succeeding : which 
I watch with my mind’s eye until I see it darken 
under the gloom of Puritanism; spring forth 
again into the _ and revelry of the Restora- 
tion; become ghastly at the livid touch of the 
Plague ; sink, with a crash, and tumult, and 
toppling of ancient towers, into the red and 
roaring abyss of the Great Fire ; rise once more 
into power beneath the creative genius of Sir 
Christopher Wren; take its noble stand for 
Liberty in the days of 1688; sparkle in the 
witty levity of the reigns of Anne and of the 
first two Georges ; and so pass through various 
moods into the metropolis of our own times. 
Such are the chief phases of our London drama 
—a drama extending over nearly two thousand 
years; and what a wealth of life, action, and 
passion fills up the scenes! What tenderness 
of love, and rage of terror; what beatings of 
hot blood, long stilled in death ; what plots and 
conspiracies, hatched secretly, or suddenly ex- 
ploding in wrath and flame; what revolutions, 
making kings and unmaking them ; what crimes, 
— and public, leaving a stain of blood 
ehind; what wrestling of individual man with 
overwhelming circumstance ; what summer blos- 
soming of genius, often from roots of bitterness, 
and out of dusky places; what roystering in 
taverns, and dalliance in palaces; what myste- 
ries of death, and dim suggestious of the some- 
thing after death; what joys, what agonies, 
what despair ! 

Of all the cities of the modern world, none 
can equal London and Paris for their vast, 
manifold, and prolonged accumulation of human 
experiences; and to the Englishman London 
is necessarily the more interesting of the two. 
To the bookish man, this sombre, prosaic 
London is a territory of romance. For him 
the treasured memories of the past remain 
for ever. For him, the Arab maiden who mar- 
ried Thomas a Becket’s father still walks 
through the alien streets, after her weary voy- 
age from the Holy Land, crying, “ Gilbert, 
Gilbert!” Jane Shore does penance in the 
public ways, and Charles the Second talks 





with Nelly in the Mall. Raleigh sits in the 
Tower a prisoner, writing his History of the 
World. The fires are alight in Smithfield, 
and Charles the First steps out of that fatal 
window at Whitehall upon the scaffold which 
his own obstinate and untruthful nature had 
prepared for him. Shakespeare acts again 
at the Bankside, and the nine-and-twent 
pilgrims set out from the Tabard on that April 
morning. Chaucer beats a friar in Fleet-street : 
occasion of said beating unknown, but doubtless 
impertinence on the part of the friar. The 
ts gather about the throne of Ben, at the 
ermaid or the Devil. Rochester dispenses 
uack medicines as an Italian mountebank in 
ower-street. The wits of the succeeding gene- 
ration flutter in the coffee-houses. Lillie the 
eee sells the Tatler at that corner of 
ufort-buildings and the Strand where once 
more we find the sale of perfumes, but no 
Tatler. Pope takes the water for Twickenham ; 
Addison writes the forthcoming Spectator, with 
the help of a bottle of wine placed at each end 
of the long room at Holland House; Steele 
jests, writes love-letters to his wife, and 
drinks, in defiance of the bailiffs; the bucks 
and bloods and maccaronies sport their velvets 
and their lace, their flowing wigs and their gold- 
hilted swords, at Ranelagh and Vauxhall; and 
Johnson—vast, burly, and awful—dominates in 
Fleet-street, or, clinging to a post by Temple- 
bar, wakes the echoes of St. Clement Danes 
with sudden midnight laughter. 

It is lucky, in these days of continual change 
—of metropolitan railways plunging through 
streets and squares, and knocking whole neigh- 
bourhoods to pieces; of gigantic hotels swal- 
lowing up a score or so of old houses—that 
there are industrious compilers who preserve 
for us the records of the past. Old London 
will soon exist only in books, excepting for 
a few such buildings as Westminster Abbey 
and Westminster Hall. ‘London in Books,” 
therefore, is every day becoming more and 
more interesting. I, for one, am grateful for 
all collections which enable me to realise what 
this vast city was, in times long gone by—times 
distinguished from our own by many differences 
of manners, of morals, and of architecture. 

One of the pleasantest works of this kind 
with which the public have recently been _fa- 
voured, is the Romance of London, by Mr. 
Jchn Timbs—three volumes of “ strange stories, 
scenes, and remarkable persons of the great 
town.” Mr. Timbs has already published a 
book, under the title of Curiosities of London 
(1855); but that is more purely antiquarian in 
its character—this, more light and entertaining. 
The work through which I now propose to 
seamper is as charming a miscellany for — 

ing into” at leisure moments as any that could 
be named. It is a compilation, certainly ; but 
a good compilation gives us the wit of many men 
compacted. This collection of the Romance of 
London contains the quintessence of a whole 
circulating library of novels, historical and do- 
mestic. Open it anywhere, and you find some 
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strange story of old times—some fact or some 
tradition with which you are glad to make ac- 
quaintance, or to renew your acquaintance if it 
be an old friend. London has been a famous 
ground for strange adventures during more cen- 
turies than one could count upon the fingers of 
both hands; and Mr. Timbs tells them in a 
manner brief, intelligible, and sufficing. 

When next the reader goes over London 
Bridge, and looks at the beautiful church of St. 
Mary Overies, let him think of the miserly ferry- 
man and his lovely daughter who plied there in 
the remote Anglo-Saxon times. In those ages, 
there was no bridge over the Thames, and old 
John Overs, who ferried people across from the 
city of London to the borough of Southwark, 

rospered at a great rate. John rented the 
erry of the City; but so many people crossed 
from side to side, together with horses, cattle, 
and market produce, that he made a very 
large profit by his work, and, waxing rich, 
put out his money at usurious interest, and so 
waxed richer. In time (according to the old 
tract in the British Museum from which Mr. 
Timbs quotes) he acquired an estate equal to 
that of the best alderman in London; but he 
always lived in abject poverty, though, for pur- 
poses of business, he kept several servants and 
apprentices. He had an only daughter, beau- 
tiful and pious, whom he took care to have 
liberally educated, but “at the cheapest rate.” 
When, however, she grew of age to marry, “ he 
would suffer no man, of what condition or 
quality soever, by his good will, to have any 
sight of her, much less access to her.” Of 
course, all his fine precautions were in vain. 
You may shut up Danae in a brazen tower, but 
Jupiter will find his way in somehow. The 
_ of this particular legend was a young 
ant, who certainly did not effect his entrance 


Ju 
ga 
into the maiden’s bower in a rain of gold, for he 
seems to have rather sought that commodity 
than to have brought it with him; but who 
managed in some way to obtain three interviews 
with Danae while her father was rowing to and 


fro on the river. Finally, a match was agreed 
on; but an unlooked-for circumstance pre- 
vented the desired nuptials. Old John took 
it into his miserly head that he could save 
something worth having, by starving himself 
and all his household for a day; he therefore 
feigned to be dead, and caused his daughter (who 
reluctantly consented to the trick) to wrap him 
in a sheet, and lay him out in his own chamber, 
with a taper burning at his head, and another at 
his feet, as the manner then was. He took it 
for granted that all the people in his house 
would fast during the whole day, in sorrow at 
the event; but, watching narrowly from his 
sheet, he was horrified to find that everybody 
sang and danced for joy, and, breaking into the 
larder, began feasting without check. He bore 
it as long as he could without moving; but at 
length the agony of seeing so much waste going 
on about him became greater than he anil on 
dure, and, says the tract, “stirring and strugglin 

in his sheet, like a ghost with a candle in eac 





hand, he purposed to rise up and rate ’em for 
their sauciness and boldness ; when one of them, 
thinking that the devil was about to rise in his 
likeness, being in a great amaze, catched hold of 
the butt-end of a broken oar which was in the 
chamber, and, being a sturdy knave, thinking to 
kill the devil at the first blow, actually struck 
out his brains.” The sturdy knave was after- 
wards tried for murder, but acquitted, doubtless 
to the satisfaction of all reasonable men. The 
ferryman’s daughter inherited the old man’s 
estate ; and the lover, hearing of the news in the 
country, where he then was, posted up to Lon- 
don as hard as he could, but on the way was 
thrown from his horse, and broke his neck. The 
body of Overs the ferryman was denied Christian 
interment, on account of his extortions and 
usury; and when the friars of Bermondsey 
Abbey consented, for a money consideration, to 
give a little earth for the reception of the re- 
mains, the abbot, who was away at the time, no 
sooner learnt the fact on his return, than he 
caused the body to be taken up, and put on the 
back of an ass, which was then turned out of 
the abbey gates, the abbot praying that the beast 
might carry the corpse of the old usurer to such 
place as he would best deserve to be buried in. 
The ass thereupon paced solemnly along Kent- 
street, and so to a certain pond which was then 
the common place of execution, and there he 
shook off his burden immediately beneath the 
gibbet, and the body was put under the ground 
without any kind of ceremony. These lamentable 
events seem to have permanently shadowed the 
spirits of fair Mary Overs, and to have turned 
her thoughts from this world to the next; for 
she first dedicated her wealth to the building ot 
the church of St. Mary Overies (so called after 
her), and then retired into a convent. In the 
church, a monumental effigy represents a skele- 
ton in a shroud; but the name given to the 
ferryman in connexion with this figure is Audery, 
not John Overs, and the workmanship is said to 
be of the fifteenth re 

A different story is told of the original of the 
effigy; namely, that he was a fanatic who 
attempted to fast forty days in imitation of 
Christ, and who died in the attempt. There 
are many such effigies in other churches. 

I will next filch from Mr. Timbs’s repertory 
a narrative of a murder, ard of the strange way 
in which it was discovered after many years. 
Dr. Airy, provost of King’s College, Oxford, 
from 1599 to 1616, was one day passing with 
his servant through St. Sepulchre’s Church- 
yard, London, while the sexton was making a 
grave, when he observed a skull move. The 
sexton examined it, and found a toad inside, 
but remarked that a tenpenny nail was stuck in 
the temple-bone. The doctor, inferring from this 
fact that the possessor of the skull had been 
murdered, asked the sexton if he remembered 
whose skull it was, and was told that it was 
that of a man who had died suddenly two-and- 
twenty years before. Dr. Airy advised that 
the matter should be inquired into; and 
the sexton, after his departure, thinking 
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much over the circumstances attending the 
man’s death, recollected that the deceased’s 
wife, then alive, and married to another person, 
had been seen to into her first husband’s 
chamber with a nail and hammer. Accordingly, 
he went to a justice of the peace and told him 
the story, together with his discovery of the 
nail in the skull. The wife being sent for, 
witnesses came forward, who testified to various 
suspicious circumstances; and the woman, 
being confounded by the discovery of her guilt, 
confessed, and was hanged. It will be observed 
that this incident took place during the life of 
Shakespeare, and it may have suggested to him 
that passage in Macbeth : 
It will have blood; they say, blood will have 
blood ; 
Stones have been known to move, and trees to 
speak ; 
Augurs, and understood, relations, have 
By magot-pies, and choughs, and rooks, brought 
forth 
The secret’st man of blood. 


Also, the very similar lines in Hamlet: 


For murder, though it have no tongue, will speak 
With most miraculous organ. 

Equally remarkable was the eee during 
the protectorate of Richard Cromwell, of the 


murder of Mr. Fussell, by Major Strange- 
ways—a story which was relate 


at full in 
No. 182 of this Journal. The means of discovery 
in that case was a gun which one of the jury- 
men at the inquest had lent to the major, and 
which he recognised by certain marks on see- 
ing it again. Here, also, the murderer con- 
fessed his crime, on finding so strange and un- 
expected a piece of evidence suddenly confront- 
ing him. Mr. Timbs seems to have overlooked 
this striking story, though in his account of 
criminals pressed to death for not pleading, he 
mentions Strangeways as having so suffered. 
It appears that there are records of this atro- 
cious torture as late as the year 1770. 

Of course Mr. Timbs tells the story of George 
Barnwell and the fair and free Mrs. Millwood— 
though there seems to be great doubt whether 
the legend was originally a London legend at 
all, the scene of the crime being laid by the old 
ballad in Percy’s Reliques at Ludlow, in Shrop- 
shire. It was apparently Lillo, the writer of 
the celebrated tragedy, who transferred the 
locality to Camberwell and Shoreditch, and ever 
since then the story has been identified with 
the metropolis, though even in the ballad Barn- 
well is spoken of as a London apprentice, who 
committed his great crime far away in the 
country. Some difference of opinion, however, 
seems to exist among the various writers on the 
subject as to which is the correct account, and 
the period when Barnwell lived has been re- 
ferred to the reigns both of Queen Elizabeth 
and Queen Anne. Though Lillo’s play is now 
seldom or never performed, it was customary, 
even up toa recent date, to act it at Covent 
Garden and Drury Lane on “Boxing Night” 
and Easter Monday, as a moral lesson to the 





young shopmen and apprentices who were 
supposed to be present at the theatres in 
strong force on those two occasions. Dr. Bar- 
rowby, physician to St. Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pital, used to relate he was once sent for by a 
young gentleman in Great St. Helen’s, appren- 
tice to a merchant in a large way of business. 
He was very ill. The nurse had observed that 
he frequently sighed profoundly, and she told 
the doctor she was sure that something lay 
on his mind. Dr. Barrowby accordingly sent 
every one out of the room, and earnestly 
solicited the young man to inform him what 
oppressed his mind so much, assuring him 
that unless his spirits could be relieved, no 
medicine could possibly do him any good. The 
youth confessed that something did indeed lie 
very heavy at his heart, but that he would 
sooner die than divulge it, as it would be his 
ruin if known, The doctor, however, by kind- 
ness of manner, and protesting his desire to 
serve, and not betray, his patient, persuaded him 
to relate the circumstances which distressed him. 
It appeared that he was the second son of a 
“aa per of good fortune in Hertfordshire ; that 
e had got into an intrigue with the mistress of 
the captain of an Indiaman then abroad ; and had 
misappropriated cash, drafts, and notes, to the 
amount of two hundred pounds, belonging to 
his employer; and that a be nights before, at 
Drury Lane Theatre, he had been so moved by 
the performance of Ross and Mrs. Pritchard in 
the parts of George Barnwell and Mrs. Mill- 
wood, that he had not had a moment’s peace 
since, and had wished to die, to avoid the 
shame hanging over him. ‘The kind-hearted 
doctor, on hearing that the young man’s 
father had been written for, and was expected 
every minute, bade his patient make himself 
perfectly easy, as he would undertake that his 
father should supply the money, or, if there 
were any hesitation on the part of that gentle- 
man, that he, the doctor, would provide it him- 
self. The father shortly afterwards arrived, and, 
on being privately informed of the cause of his 
son’s illness, said, with many thanks to the 
doctor, that he would at once go to his banker’s 
and get the cash. On communicating this joy- 
ful intelligence to the young fellow, the doctor 
found that his pulse, without the administration 
of any medicine, was greatly improved; he 
rapidly recovered, and in subsequent years 
became an eminent merchant. “ Dr. Barrowby,” 
continues Ross, writing to a friend, “ never 
told me the name, but the story he mentioned 
in the green-room ef Drury Lane Theatre; 
and after telling it one night, when [ was 
standing by, he said to me: ‘You have 
done some good in your profession—more, 
erhaps, than many a clergyman who preached 

t Sunday ;’ for the patient told the doctor 
that the play raised such horror and contrition 
in his soul, that he would, if it would please 
God to raise a friend to extricate him out of 
that distress, dedicate the rest of his life to 
religion and virtue. Though I never knew his 
name, or saw him, to my knowledge, I had, for 
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nine or ten years, at my benefit, a note sealed 
up, With ten guineas, and these words: ‘A 
tribute of gratitude from one who was highly 
obliged, and saved from ruin, by seeing Mr. 
Ross’s performance of Barnwell.’” Romantic 
as this story sounds, there is no reason for dis- 
believing it. A very similar incident occurred, 
two or three years ago, to a young man whose 
conscience was awakened by seeing Mr. Tom 
Taylor’s Ticket-of-Leave Man at the Olympic 
Theatre, and who thereupon returned a portion 
of some money he had embezzled. Hamlet was 
right. “The play’s the thing” with which to 
touch the conscience of a great many people. 


I have heard 
That guilty creatures, sitting at a play, 
Have by the very cunning of the scene 
Been struck so to the soul, that presently 
They have proclaimed their malefactions. 


One of the wildest of London legends is that 
having reference to “the Field of Forty Foot- 
steps.” The neighbourhood of Bloomsbury is 
not externally suggestive of romantic, shadowy, 
or grim associations. Its formal streets and 
squares, and its heavy brick mansions, are pro- 
saic in the extreme; yet a strange tradition is 
connected with the ground on which now stand 
the streets to the east of the northern end of 
Tottenbam-court-road. In the rear of Montague 
House, which occupied the site of the British 
Museum—and was, in fact, the edifice in which 
the Museum was first established—lay a great 
stretch of land, not built over until the com- 
mencement of the present century. The house 
and gardens occupied seven acres, and the latter 
were laid out in grass-terraces, flower-borders, 
lawns, and gravel-walks, and were open to Pad- 
dington westward, to Primrose-hill, Hampstead, 
and Highgate, northward, and eastward to 
Battle-bridge, Islington, and Pancras. Aubrey 
relates that at midnight, on St. John the Baptist’s 
Day, 1694, he saw twenty-three young women 
in the parterre behind Montague House, look- 
ing for a coal under the root of a plantain, to 
put under their pillows, that they might dream 
of their future husbands. In 1780, the troops 
hastily brought up to London to quell the 
Gordon riots, were quartered there, the house 
having at that time become the depository of 
the national scientific and art treasures, and 
being, therefore, government property. To the 
north of the grounds of Montague ah were 
certain fields, called the Long Tields, and after- 
wards Southampton Fields. Up to 1800, when 
the land was covered with houses, these fields 
were the resort of depraved characters, who 
fought pitched battles there, especially on Sun- 
days; and there it was that the famous duel 
occurred which gave to one particular field the 
name of “the Field of Forty Footsteps.” Ac- 
cording to the story, two brothers, in the reign 
of James the Second, about the period of the 
Duke of Monmouth’s rebellion (1685), fell in 
love with the same lady, and, being equally un- 
willing to give her up, and the fair one declining 
to express a preference for either, determined 





to decide the matter by mortal conflict in the 
fields at the back of Montague House. The 
combat, which was prolonged and ferocious, 
and which was rendered still more horrible b 
the lady looking on, ended in the death of both 
brothers; and the footsteps made by them in 
advancing and receding were said to be in- 
effaceable. They were forty in number, and it 
was alleged that no grass would grow over 
them, and that even if the ground was ploughed 
up the fatal impressions were sure to reappear. 
Southey, who visited the field a little before it 
was covered, says that the place where the 
brothers are supposed to have fallen dead was 
still bare of grass, and that a labourer who 
directed him to the spot also pointed out a bank 
where the lady who was the cause of the fratri- 
cidal struggle sat to see the combat. It seems 
that Southey fully believed in the supernatural 
character of the footprints. He had been re- 
commended by a friend to examine them, as 
being “‘ wonderful marks of the Lord’s hatred 
to duelling.” The field in which they were to 
be seen, he describes as about three-quarters of 
a mile north of Montague House, and five hun- 
dred yards east of Tottenham-court-road. “The 
steps,” says Southey, “are of the size of a large 
human foot, about three inches deep, and lie 
nearly from north-east to south-west. We 
counted only seventy-six; but we were not 
exact in counting.” Southey appears to have 
been unaware that the legend speaks of no more 
than forty. This throws great doubt on the 
story, and renders it highly probable that the 
marks, as suggested by another writer, were 
caused, or at least perpetuated, by the throngs 
of persons constantly visiting the field. The 
legend, however, is a very striking one, and 
was made the subject of a romance by Miss 
Jane Porter, and also of a melodrama performed 
several years ago at the Tottenham-street 
Theatre—lately the Queen’s, and now the Prince 
of Wales’s, and a charming and admirably con- 
structed little theatre. 

One of the most famous dyellists of the pre- 
sent century was the profligate and riotous peer, 
Lord Camelford. He was not only a duellist, 
but a boxer, and a wild fellow upon town, 
notorious for his encounters with watchmen, 
and for his universal pugnacity towards high and 
low. He was a veritable representative of the 
Mohocks of a century earlier. In 1799, he 
savagely assaulted and wounded a gentleman in 
a riot at Drury Lane Theatre. Soon afterwards, 
he headed an attack on four “Charleys” in 
Cavendish-square, and maintained the struggle 
for an hour, when he and his associates were 
carried off, guarded by twenty armed watchmen. 
At the general peace of 1801, he came into col- 
lision with the mob, because he refused to light 
up his apartments in New Bond-street. He had 
a regular pugilistic encounter with a naval 
lieutenant in the lobby of the Royal Circus 
(now the Surrey Theatre), owing to the lieu- 
tenant having knocked off his hat, which he 
had. neglected to remove when God save the 
King was being sung; and he became so great 
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a terror to the town, that when a foppish young 
fellow, who had had some sort of encounter 
with him in a coffee-house, learnt from the 
waiter who the stranger was, he speedily sub- 
sided from his vapouring into a tone of extreme 
terror, and stole out of the place, leaving the 
wine he had ordered, untasted. It was after the 
encounter at the Circus, that James and Horace 
Smith, who had seen the provocation his lord- 
ship had really received, called on him to say 
that they were ready to testify to that fact in 
any legal proceedings that might be taken. 
They found the mantelpiece adorned with 
Glee, horsewhips, and other weapons of 
offence ; and the noble lord, who received them 
with great cordiality, expressed his gratitude in 
a very characteristic manner. “All I can say 
in return is this,” he exclaimed. “ If ever I see 
ne engaged in a row, upon my soul I'll stand 

y you.” Not very long afterwards, his violent 
career came to a violent close. He got intoa 
quarrel with one Captain Best, about a woman 
of notoriously bad character, and a meeting 
was arranged to take place the following 
morning in the fields behind Holland House. 
Best, who was his old friend, frequently en- 
deavoured to come to an amicable understand- 
ing with him; but the other pertinaciously re- 
fused. The encounter sonibel in Lord Camel- 
ford woo Sa wounded. He was carried 
to Little Holland House, not far off, and there, 
after three days’ suffering, he expired. With 
all his ruffianism, there must have been some- 
thing generous in his nature, for, after he had 
fallen, he took the captain by the hand, and 
said, “ Best, I am a dead man; you have killed 
me, but I freely forgive you;” and he reproved 
some labourers who ran to the spot, for endea- 
vouring to stop his adversary, saying that he 
himself was the aggressor. st bad the repu- 
tation of being the first shot in England; and, 
though Lord Camelford knew himself to be in 
the wrong, he had refused to retract, fearing the 
imputation of cowardice. The scruple was mere 
vanity ; but it serves to illustrate the half-insane 
character of the man. This was in 1804. Little 
Holland House still lurks coyly behind its 
muffling trees up a green lane at the side of 
Holland Park ; Put the fields at the back of the 
older mansion have long been built over. 

Mr. Timbs relates a singular story of recovery 
from death. A youth of seventeen was found 
guilty in 1740 of a criminal assault, and was 
hanged at Tyburn. After remaining suspended 
for two-and-twenty minutes, he was cut down, 
and taken to Surgeons’ Hall, that the body 
might be dissected. On being laid on the table, 
however, he was heard to groan ; he was there- 
upon bled, and after a while was able to rear 
himself up, though at first he could not speak 
articulately. The sheriffs were then communi- 
cated with ; but, the news having spread abroad, 
so great a mob collected about the Hall that the 
sheriffs were afraid to take the wretched creature 
back to Tyburn, and again hang him, as, with 
the customary hardness of those times, they 
seemed well disposed to do. They accordingly 





kept him at the Hall till midnight, when, all 
being quiet, he was recommitted to Newgate. 
Two days afterwards he was reported to be 
“fully recovered in health and senses ;” but all 
recollection of his execution, or even of his 
trial, had gone—a fact partly accounted for by 
his having been in a state of fever and delirium 
ever since his original commitment to prison. 
To this fact also, was attributed his extraordinary 
escape from death. Being unconscious at the 
time of his execution, and therefore having no 
fear, his blood, it is thought, circulated with 
greater quickness and force than it would other- 
wise have done, and thus saved him from suffo- 
cation. It appears that the lad was ultimately 
transported for life. There are several stories 
extant of recovery from seeming death—some- 
times under the very knife of the anatomist. 
One of the strangest is that of a man in Ireland 
who was hanged for sheep-stealing, and who 
‘came to life again” in the hands of a medical 
operator. The latter had the good feeling not 
to give information to the authorities, and the 
malefactor, by a strange application of logic, 
used afterwards to force the doctor to support 
him, saying he was bound to continue that life 
which he had restored, and threatening that, if 
he did not, he, the culprit, would give the 
authorities information of his own escape from 
death, and of the medical man’s complicity in 
that evasion of the law. The friends of Dr. 
Dodd, the clerical forger, hoped to be equall 

successful with him. The body was conveye 

to the house of an undertaker in Goodge-street, 
Tottenham-court-road, where no less a man than 
John Hunter was waiting to see what could be 
done; but the criminal had been almost ina 
state of collapse when he mounted the scaffold, 
and what little life there was then in him could 
not resist the stricture of the rope. At the 
undertaker’s, he was placed in a hot-bath, and 
every exertion was made to save him, but in vain, 
A great deal of time had been lost, through the 
pone of the crowd, but it would probably 
ave been a hopeless attempt in any case. 

A good many supernatural stories are told in 
these volumes. St. Paul’s Cathedral is asso- 
ciated with a strange delusion, of which an ac- 
count is given by Dr. Arnould, of Camberwell, 
who had charge of the gentleman suffering from 
it. He stated that one afternoon, while looking 
in at a print-shop window in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, he was addressed by an elderly gentleman, 
who, after chatting about Sir Christopher Wren, 
proposed that they should dine together, and then 
ascend the cathedral; that he consented, and 
that, having entered the ball just below the cross, 
and being quite alone, the elderly gentleman 
pulled out of his pocket something like a com- 
pass, with curious figures round the edges, and 
placed it in the centre of the ball. His com- 
panion then felt a great trembling and horror 
come over him, which was increased by the 
mysterious person asking if he would like to see 
any relative? He said he would like to see his 
father, and a vision of his parent was at once 
presented him in a mirror. Overcome with 
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fear, and feeling very ill, he begged to be allowed 
to descend, and the stranger, in parting from 
him under the northern portico, said, “ Re- 
member! you are the slave of the man of the 
mirror!” When he afterwards consulted Dr. 
Arnould, he was completely possessed with the 
idea that this diabolical old gentleman had entire 
command over him, could see him at ever 
minute of the day, hear all he said, and read his 
inmost thoughts. ‘In some part of the build. 
ing which we passed in coming away,” said the 
sufferer to his medical adviser, “ he showed me 
what he called a great bell, and I heard sounds 
which came from it, and which went to it; 
sounds of laughter, and of anger, and of pain: 
there was a dreadful confusion of sounds, and, 
as I listened with wonder and affright, he said, 
‘This is my organ of hearing ; this great bell is 
in communication with all other bells within the 
circle of hieroglyphics, by which every word 
spoken by those under my control is made 
audible to me.’” The poor man was of course 
insane. He was sent to a private asylum, and 
in about two years was distharged in good 
mental health. His delusion was full of a 
grimly fantastic spirit, but it had one element 
of the ludicrous. The unfortunate gentleman 
said that the enchanter’s hieroglyphics consisted 
of the words “ Day and Martin” and “ Warren’s 
Blacking,” and that these, inscribed on walls 
and palings, marked the limits of his dominions. 
e Tower is the most haunted ground in 
London, and it would be strange if it were not, 
remembering the tragedies that were acted 
there during many successive centuries. An 
old tradition affirms that the mortar used in the 
original construction was tempered with the 
blood of wild beasts; and certainly a bloody 
spirit seems to have brooded heavily over the 
old building throughout the dark ages, and even 
as late as the time of the Second Pretender, if 
we may not say up to 1820, in which year 
Arthur Thistlewood, of the Cato-street con- 
spiracy, was imprisoned in the Tower, previous 
to being hanged at the Old Bailey. Not only 
have many miserable wretches lain within those 
walls, eating their hearts in despair until they 
have been taken out on to the scaffold and be- 
headed, but a list of six persons secretly mur- 
dered there—beginning with Henry VI., and 
ending with Arthur Capel, Earl of Essex (1638) 
—may be derived from its annals. The gloomy 
old fortress, with its Bloody Tower and its 
Traitors’ Gate, ought to be, and is, the 
stronghold of ghosts. It is believed by some 
that the spirit of Raleigh yet glides about 
the place; and a chamber in the Blood 
Tower, the walls of which are adorned with 
paintings representing men put to the tor- 
ture, is said to be permanently haunted. Re- 
cently, Mr. Edward Lenthal Swifte, formerly 
keeper of the crown jewels in the Tower, has 
put forth an extraordinary narrative of an ap- 
pearance which he saw in the Jewel House in 
the year 1817. One night in October, about 
twelve o’clock, as he, his wife, their little boy, 
and his wife’s sister, were sitting at supper, his 





wife, when about to drink a glass of wine-and- 
water, suddenly exclaimed, “Good God ! What 
is that?” Mr. Swifte looked up, and saw a 
cylindrical figure, like a glass tube, seemingly 
about the thickness of his arm, hovering between 
the ceiling and the table. It appeared to be 
filled with a dense fluid, white an pale azure, 
incessantly rolling and mingling within the 
cylinder. In about two minutes. it moved to- 
wards Mrs. Swifte’s sister, then passed before 
the boy and Mr. Swifte, and ultimately floated 
behind Mrs. Swifte, who instantly crouched 
down, covered her shoulders with both hands, 
and exclaimed, in the utmost terror, “Oh, 
Christ ! It has seized me!” Mr. Swifte caught 
up his chair, and struck at the wainscot behind 
her; then rushed up-stairs into the children’s 
room, and told the nurse what he had seen. The 
phantom had previously crossed the upper end 
of the table, and disappeared. The strangest 
art of the business is, that neither the sister- 
in-law nor the boy saw anything of this ap- 
pearance. Mr. Swifte says he is bound to state 
that, shortly before the event, some young lady 
residents in the Tower had been suspected of 
making phantasmagorial experiments at their 
windows; but he alleges that those windows did 
not command any in his dwelling, and on the 
night in question the doors were all closed, and 
heavy dark cloth curtains were let down over 
the casements. The only light in the room was 
that of two candles on the table. Very shortly 
after this strange affair, one of the night sentries 
at the Jewel Office was alarmed by the figure of 
a huge bear issuing from underneath the door ; 
he thrust at it with his bayonet, which stuck in 
the door, and he then dropped in a fit, and 
in two or three days died. The sergeant 
declared that such appearances were not un- 
common. The sentry, it is alleged, was not 
asleep nor drunk at the time; but he may have 
been on the eve of a fit from natural causes, 
and the vision may have been the result of his 
state of health. Mr. Swifte’s vision is more 
difficult to account for, from the fact of its 
having been seen by two of the persons present, 
and not by the two others; yet one cannot very 
well give a supernatural interpretation to so 
absurd and purposeless an appearance. 





NO FOLLOWERS. 
Wuat’s the hardest of all things to follow ? 
An ostrich, I’m told, tries our mettle ; 
But there’s something that beats that quite hollow, 
As, in singing, a lark beats a kettle. 


A chamois, they say, ’s not a trifle 
In steep Alpine passes to follow, 

But a chamois you'll “ down” with a rifle, 
There’s that beats the chamois quite hollow. 


A fox is a puzzle sometimes, 
That baffles the best in a chase; 
Or, sound-led by far-away chimes, 
One wanders a wearisome paee. 
A lady’s a hard thing to follow, 
Coquettish and full of vagaries, 
Who feeds you with snubs, hard to swallow, 
And acts by “the rule of contraries.” 
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To follow professional starving, 
Is very hard following, I guess, 

Yet harder than mere want of carving . 
Is the thing on your notice I press. 


To follow a Nimrod is hard, 

When plashing through puddles you spank it ; 
Or to follow a lead, when the card 

Is not in your hand—the deuce thank it. 


And I’ve heard that a flea in a blanket 
Is a very hard matter to follow ; 
And very hard driving they rank it 
A certain brute given to wallow. 


*Tis hard ’hind a huge van to ride 
In a Hansom, stuck fast till you swear, 
In the midst of a jam in Cheapside, 
While you're anxious to reach Grosv’nor-square. 


I know many hard things to do : 

*Tis hard, when you’re wrong’d, tosay “‘ thankee,” 
*Tis hard to bamboozle a Jew— 

But very much harder, a Yankee. 


And hard ’tis to take up your bills 
Without money; and hard to get credit 

When your failure the newspapers fills, 
And all your acquaintance have read it. 


*Tis then hard to follow, I grant, 
The remains of a wealthy relation, 

Who has left his “ own people” in want, 
And his millions has willed to the nation. 


But I see you are wearied with guessing, 
I'll tell you what ’tis and be done, 
Perplexity’s always distressing, 
So here is the answer my son : 


c 


Of all things we know, great or small, 
In sea or in air, hill or hollow, 

On this-here terrestrial ball, 
Good advice is the hardest to follow. 





BACK TO SCOTLAND. 

I wonpeER how long the facetious cockney 
will go on making jokes about the Scotchman’s 
aversion to going back to his native land! This 
sharp sauce has been kept now for nearly three 
centuries, and it is as pungent and hot i’ the 
mouth as when it was hist bottled in the Eng- 
lish vials of wrath. We have sunk many diffe- 
rences, forgotten many animosities, buried dee 
in oblivion many bones of contention whic 
have long since crumbled to dust; but this 
taunt is still ready on our tongues even after all 
sense of its truth and applicability has faded 
from our minds. Nothing seems to last so 
long as a national prejudice, especially when it 
finds expression in a popular witticism. When 
our enemies or rivals are concerned, we are apt 
to love a joke better than the truth, and often 
to sacrifice truth to the petty purpose of raising 
a laugh. I wonder how many centuries of 
opportunity the world has lost through joking! 
Look back to Italy in the fifteenth century, and 
note how the seeds of political and social dis- 
union were sown in that country by the 
Pasquinaders. Venice made jokes at the ex- 

ense of Naples, Naples at the expense of Rome, 
ome at the expense of Milan. A score of 





states and districts in Italy were kept apart b 
the habit of ridiculing each state pote 
isms. The empire of the Cesars was split into 
parishes by the laughter excited by village wits. 
Grand-duchies and duchies, with their petty 
princes and paltry pretensions, were the results 
of this badinage, and all the might of France 
has not been able to bind up the bundle of sticks 
which was thus shaken asunder. How long 
have feelings of jealousy and hatred been sus- 
tained between England and France by facetious 
recriminations, by senseless jokes, and extrava- 

t caricatures. What were the sort of notions 
that so long estranged us? That Frenchmen 
were frog-eating foreigners, poor, half-starved 
despicable creatures, who could not stand up 
before an Englishman for a moment. Did we 
not boast that our Englishman could thrash 
three Frenchmen any day? The idea of a 
Frenchman managing a ship, or training a race- 
horse, sent us into convulsions of laughter. 
Then, from the other side, John Bull was viewed 
as a big fat beast, who swore loudly and drank 
deeply, and sold his wife at Smithfield. ° We 
held these notions, and held them so long, 
because we studied each other in the pages of 
the caricaturists. Even now, when the French 
have an iron-clad fleet equal to our own, and a 
horse from France has won the highest honours 
of the English turf, the idea still lingers that a 
Frenchman is a ridiculous person, to be laughed 
at, and caricatured, and despised. 

Among the wrongs which England has in- 
flicted upon Ireland, may be reckoned the jokes 
which have been coined and passed into currency 
at the expense of poor Paddy. How few of us 
know anything of the serious aspects of Irish 
life ; how few of us have been across the Channel 
to see the country and the people for ourselves ? 
Who ever reads the history of Ireland? We 
get our ideas of Irishmen from collections of 
Irish bulls, from newspaper paragraphs about 
evictions and the shooting of landlords, from 
jig dancers at music-halls, and from pathetic 
stage peasants in frieze bobtail coats and caved- 
in hats, who twirl shillelaghs andshout “hurroo!” 
We have joked about Paddy until we regard 
him entirely as a comic person, addicted to 
poteen, potatoes, and sedition. Pat will come 
from Cork with his coat buttoned behind to the 
end of the chapter ; and I am sure if he were to 
appear with his coat buttoned before, we should 
all be much disappointed, and refuse to recog- 
nise him. 

Scotland can well afford to be joked about. 
She is apt to say, “ Let those laugh who win.” 
With her armour of thistles and self-esteem she 
is proof _— the petty shafts of aimless 
ridicule. One good reason for her self-com- 
placency, is the fact that those petty shafts go 
very wide of the mark. We cannot admit this 
joke about our steps being always turned to- 
wards England, and never going back, into our 
heads, because we are a matter of fact people; 
and the matter of fact is simply this—hear it 
ye Saxon jokers—that there are more English- 
men in Scotland than there are Scotchmen in 
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England! If you want proof of this, consult 
the returns of the last census. Then, as to 
going back. There are no people on the face of 
the earth so attached to their native country, or 
so anxious to end their days among their own 
kith and kin, as the Scotch. ey | day of the 
year Scotchmen are coming back from foreign 
climes to enjoy the fruits of their enterprise 
amid the scenes of their youth. You meet with 
instances of this in every town and village, on 
every hill-side, on the borders of every loved 
river and lake. A handsome villa stands 
yonder among the fir-trees. Who ownsit? “Oh, 
that belongs to Sandy Macpherson, who went 
to India, or America, or Australia, or where 
not, and made a fortune. He came back the 
other year and bought the land there and built 
that house, and made all his relations ladies and 
entlemen as far as siller could make them.” 

rue, a Scotchman is not apt to go back until 
he has made his money. e is too proud for 
that. He went away a poor laddie to seek his 
fortune, and he does not like to return unless 
he fias fulfilled his ambition. I lately visited 
the spot where General Brown was gathered to 
his humble Scottish fathers. All round about 
was a handsome suburb of villas and mansions 

eopled by Scotchmen who had “ gone back.” 
Fost one who had been away in Mexico for 
nigh forty years, and the native Doric was as 
strong on his tongue as on that of any laddie 
who had never left the spot. His talk was all 
of the old days, and the friends and companions 
of his youth. In yon old house he had spent 
many a happy night; in yonder stream he had 
fished for trout ;—how often had he fished there 
in his dreams far away in Mexico, sleeping at 
the bottom of a mine!—he remembered the 
number on the pew door opposite his old seat 
in church. He fad not seen it for forty years; 
but it was 32, and the tail of the 2 turned up 
like a rabbit’s. Yes, there it was. It had been 
renewed, possibly, but the quaint character of 
the figures was still preserved. He remembered 
everything; the inscriptions on the tombstones, 
and the ways and sayings of those who lay still 
and dumb under them. The forty years of his 
striving Mexican life and its triumphs had 
almost faded from his memory, and the life of 
his boyhood was joined on to that of his old 
age, and his Scotch habits, feelings, and sym- 
pathies were come back to him in all their 
original simplicity. No, my Saxon friend, your 
joke is neither true nor well found. A Scotch- 
man loves to go back, and the dearest ambition 
of his heart is never fulfilled until circumstances 
permit him to return to the land of his birth 
with honour to himself and advantage to his 
kith and kin. Why he is so ready to leave it in 
the first instance should be obvious to every 
one who has travelled for days and days in the 
Highlands and seen nothing but bare rocks and 
barren hill-sides. Not even a Scotchman can 
live upon moss and heather; and would you 
have him lie down and die among the rocks 
while there are fresh fields and pastures new in- 
viting him to the sunny south? Scotland is 





but a birthplace, and the inheritance of her 
children is necessity, 

With this preface, I proceed to relate how I, 
a Scotchman, recently went back. It was so 
delightful an expedition to me that I am tempted 
to think some account of it may not be unin- 
teresting to others. I cannot hope that an 
— will fully credit what I say, when 
declare that my feeling, on quitting my adopted 
home in the sunny south, A setting out for my 
native hills in the cold north, was one of delirious 
joy. Well, let me humour any incredulity of 
this kind by confessing that my feeling on quit- 
ting my native hills to come south, was exactly 
of the same nature. It was not that I was re- 
joiced to leave Scotland, but that I was eager 
to see England. So, it was not that I was re- 
joiced to leave England, but that I was eager to 
revisit Scotland. 

How exhilarating the air was that morning! 
What deep draughts I took of it, and how in- 
toxicated I was! As I rolled away from my 
door in a cab, to take ship at Wapping, I cast 
Care from my shoulders, as a frisky young colt 
throws a cumbersome rider. There lay the black 
monster sprawling in the London mud, while I, 
with a lightened heart, held my face towards the 
north, and sang “ Auld lang syne, my dear,” at 
the top of my voice. I declare, upon my ho- 
nour, that Idid not care a straw what might 
become of the household gods that I had ga- 
thered round my hearth in the land of my ado 
tion. Let the house burn, let the bank eek, 
let others scramble to my perch on Parnassus, 
and fling me down to the very bottom of the 
hill. Whatcared I? I was going to Scotland, 
bonny Scotland, land of the mountain and the 
flood, my own, my native land! The bootmaker 
in the Strand, of whom I bought a pair of shoot- 
ing-boots, with brown tops, which subsequently 
rendered me illustrious, must have thought me 
demented. The cabman, I have good reason to 
believe, thought I was intoxicated, and he was 
right. But it was not with liquor; it was with 
patriotism, And is it not a noble thing to be 
intoxicated with patriotism? Get intoxicated 
with drink, and the magistrate will fine you five 
shillings; get intoxicated with patriotism, and 
the king will cut your head off. I was more 
fit for the notice of the Privy Council than 
of Sir Thomas Henry, of Bow-street. I was 
actually humming “Wha wadna’ fecht for 
Charlie ?” 

In the midst of this patriotic outburst I 
was suddenly troubled for the safety of my lug- 
gage on the roof. Charlie was dead, but my 
portmanteau had still an existence, and contained 
a change of linen. My luggage was all right. 
Ne sneaking London thief had scrambled up 
behind and abstracted it. I ascertained this in 
a moment without moving from my seat. Iwill 
tell you how. It may be useful to you some 
day. Keep your eye on the shop-windows, and 
you will see cab, luggage, and all reflected 
therein. Iam not going to boast that I was so 
clever as to find this out for myself; somebody 
told me. 
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My instructor was the driver of a twopenny 
*bus. In his love-affairs he had been cut out by 
his own conductor, the bow-legged young man 
who married Polly Perkins of Paddington-green. 
The driver had carried on with Polly “ pre- 
vious.” They were in a swell family together, 
he as footman and Polly as lady’s-maid. One 
day they accompanied their mistress in the 
carriage to the London Bridge railway station, 
the loving pair sitting in the rumble behind. 
When the mistress got out at the station she dis- 
charged them both with a month’s wages, but 
without a character. Joe and Polly, unmindful of 
the laws of reflection, had been larking outside in 
the rumble, and the mistress had been a witness 
to all their goings on by means of the shop 
windows. “It was a lesson to me, sir; and it 
may be a lesson to you, as regards luggage, if 
not as regards love.” 

The most difficult and tedious part of the 
journey from Charing-cross to John o’ Groats, 
is the short distance—little more than three 
miles—which lies between Temple-bar and the 
wharf at Wapping. WhenI am brought to a 
stand-still in Cheapside by a gaping crowd look- 
ing up at the figures of Gog and Magog on Mr. 
Bennett’s clock, and nearly come to grief there, 
I am reminded of a Scotchman who, on making 
his first appearance in London, actually did 
come to grief through being attracted by a 
similar spectacle in Fleet-street more than two 
hundred years ago. Here is the scene over 
again. Richard Monoplies, gaping at the 
images on St. Dunstan’s, and Vin Jin and 
Francis Tunstall (turned pickpockets in the 
nineteenth century as the result of having been 
idle apprentices in the seventeenth) easing him 
of the very few bawbees he has brought from 
Scotland with him. And, by the way, those two 
nickums = Scotch word for saucy young 
scamps), Vin and Frank, had the first scatter- 
ing in the eyes of Scotchmen of that pungent 
chaff to which I have alluded at the opening of 
this paper. It was a sore subject with them. 
They were reckless young dogs, who, at the cry 
of “‘ Apprentices,” would leap over the counter 
and fly to join their companions in any devil- 
ment that might be going on, leaving the sho 
to take care of itself; whereas the staid Scotc 
loons who came south with Jingling Geordie and 
David Ramsay, stopped their ears to the cry, 
and went steadily on with their work. The idle 
apprentice always makes sport of the indus- 
trious one ; and so we have the saucy cockney 
saluting the raw Scot with “ Buy a watch, most 
noble northern Thane; buy a watch, to count 
the hours of plenty since the blessed moment 
you left Berwick behind you; buy barnacles, to 
see the English gold lies ready for your gripe ; 
buy what you will, and have credit for three 
days, for were your pockets as bare as Father 
Fergus’s, you’re a Scot in London, and you 
will be stocked in that time.” Thus the chaff 
began, to be revived and renewed when Lord 
Bute further aggravated the southron by be- 
speaking favour at court for Sir Pertinax Mac- 
sycophant and the new race of Scots who had 





learned to “boo.” If you regard this as a 
digression, a halt on my journey back, I must 
plead Mr. Bennett’s images, which, for the last 
twenty minutes, have stopped the way. 

I would as soon steer a steam-boat through 
the Hebrides as drive a cab through the laby- 
rinth of narrow streets that lies between the 
Minories and the Aberdeen Steam Company’s 
wharf at Wapping. If you ever elect to travel 
northward by this route, be in time. If the 
steamer be advertised to leave her moorings at 
three P.m., start in your cab, say from Charing- 
cross, two hours earlier. There are several 
dock-bridges to cross, and it may happen that 
you will find these bridges swung back to give 
egress to vessels proceeding to sea. [This 
Johnsonian style that I am falling into is the 
result of a peep at the Tour to the Hebrides: 
good English, no doubt, but bad feeling; ill- 
conditioned book; shall seize an opportunity 
to take Jolmson down a peg.] An Indiaman at 
every bridge will detain you perhaps an hour, 
and the block of vans and carts in the road will 
divert your course and send you round through 
a series of narrow and dirty streets, where the 
misery and squalor of the inhabitants will act 
like a reproach to your joyful spirit, and make 
you irritable and unhappy. So, if you are eager 
and anxious to catch the Aberdeen boat, be in 
time! 

Let me mention an odd feeling that came 


over me while I was being jerked along at a 


snail’s pace across these bridges and through 
these alleys. I remembered them all well, but 
I had not seen them for nigh twenty years. [ 
had not seen them since the night that I first 
arrived in London. I saw no alteration in any of 
their dingy features, and this unchanged aspect of 
the place annihilated all the years I had lived in 
the south, and I was a beardless Scotch laddie 
again, stepping for the first time on English 
soil, with a breast full of hope and a pocket full 
ofemptiness. At the gates of the wharf a dirty 
little public-house presented itself as an old ac- 
quaintance ; on my arrival I had gone in tliere 
to taste real London porter. I thought it nectar 
then, fit for the gods. I went in now to see 
if I had preserved that impression. Alas, I 
hadn’t ; I thought it wash, not fit for the pigs. 
vr . Barclay and Perkins who had degenerated, 
or 

There was a pleasant surprise for me when I 
got upon the wharf. The vessel advertised to 
sail that day for Aberdeen, was the Gambia, a 
terrible screw; but, lo and behold, the vessel 
which lay alongside was the magnificent paddle- 
steamer the City of London! Was I ina dream, 
or was some enchanter practising upon me? 
Why, this City of London was the very vessel 
I came up in, nigh upon twenty years ago. 
Could it be the same; could a ship knock 
about the seas for twenty years and still ap- 
pear so young and so fresh? Time had set his 
mark upon me—had scored my brow a little 
with that indelible hard pencil of his; had 
satisfied my youthful ambition by growing me 
a beard, and now was mocking me by blanching 
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it; but this ship was as trim and taut, as agile 
on her iron legs as when she first began her sea- 
life. Alas, that iron and wood should last so 
long and flesh and blood so soon decay! Even 
the useless willow survives us, living on to scatter 
its leaves in sport upon our graves ! 

Yes, it was the same ship, with the same smell 
of toddy coming up the cabin stairs, the same 
pictures in the saloon, the same huge chest 
of a snuff-box on the mantelshelf. She had 
been out in the wars since I was last on board 
of her; had tossed in the Bay of Biscay, O; 
had thundered before Sebastopol; and here she 
was, unchanged, unscathed by all the turmoil of 
the world, peacefully waiting to carry me back 
to Scotland. I was dreaming of the changes 
that had taken place in the mean time; of the 
empires which had fallen and risen, of the wars 
which had devastated the nations, of the famine 
and pestilence that had passed over many a land, 
of the great lights that had gone out, of revolu- 
tions which had changed the face of the earth— 
and all these events had happened, and this slip 
of wood had defied the rage of the sea, and was 
as sound and as buoyant as ever. And when I 
was dreaming, the bell rang, the paddles began 
to plash in the water, and we were off—North- 
ward ho! for Bonny Scotland. 

It gives one great importance to sail down 
the Thames in a big ship. The little river 
steamers, fussing about, greet us with cheers, 
and take off their hats to us as we glide majes- 
tically onward. The big ship is a great lord 
of the sea; those small craft are the poor 
and humble, trudging on some petty errand 
to the nearest market-town, while the great 
lord is setting out in state to make the grand 
tour and visit the capitals of the world. 
High up here on the broad quarter-deck we look 
down upon those poor people with lofty conde- 
scension, pleased to think that they are humble 
and know their station. We sweep past such 
insignificant places as Greenwich and Graves- 
end with disdain, smiling at the simplicity of the 
humble classes, to whom these tea-and-shrimp 
resorts are the golden goal of a day’s travel. 
There is that home-keeping youth, Citizen A, 
lying panting with fatigue at Gravesend, rest- 
ing and taking his breath before he starts to 
return home to his wife and family, anxiously 
waiting tea for him at Hungerford. But our 
path is over the ocean wave, our home is on 
the deep ; and presently we shall sit down to a 
grand banquet in a gilded saloon, the captain, 
in a swallow-tailed coat and black velvet waist- 
coat, presiding, and making a great effort to 
combine the aspects and attributes of a lands- 
man with those of a commanding naval officer. 

This is a peculiarity of Scotch captains. In 
the river, and during the early part of the 
voyage, they affect evening dress, chimney-pot 
hats, and gentlemanly manners. Having thus 
given all the passengers an impression that 
they are in every respect fit for genteel society, 
they suddenly dive into their cabins, and pre- 
sently come up, dressed in pea-jackets and 
glazed caps, leaving all their politeness below 





with the chimney-pot and the swallow-tail. 
You scarcely know your captain again, when 
he comes up transformed in this fashion. The 
quick —_ reminds you of the clever en- 
tertainer, who, enacting the part of a mild per- 
son, disappears under the flap of a desk and 
comes up the next instant as a gruff person. 
Your captain who carries passengers is a sort 
of Janus, with one face for the paddle-box and 
another for the grand saloon, with one tongue to 
consign the mate or the helmsman to perdition, 
and another to ask a blessing, and say “‘ With 
much pleasure,” when the deeply-impressed pas- 
senger asks him to take wine at dinner. 

It is an exceedingly pleasant journey from 
London to Aberdeen per City of London. It is 
short enough not to be tedious, and long enough 
to enable you to realise all the sensations of 
being far, far upon the sea. Starting from 
Wapping on Saturday afternoon, the vessel, 
weather permitting, heaves in sight of Aber- 
deen early on Monday morning. Going to bed 
as you leave the mouth of the Thames, you 
awake next morning to find yourself out of sight 
of land. You woul not be more completely at 
sea, if you were in the middle of the Atlantic. 

But though you are on the ocean, and ina 
vessel bearing the name of the English capital, 

ou feel that you are in Scotland all the time. 

here is a strong Scotch flavour pervading the 
City of London, from stem to stern. The cap- 
tain, the mate, the steward and stewardess, 
the sailors, the engineers, the cabin-boy, all are 
Scotch. Then you have Scotch haddocks 
for breakfast, and Scotch broth for dinner, 
and more Scotch haddocks for tea, with the 
addition of jam and marmalade, and Scotch 
whisky-toddy, in the Scotch fashion, afterwards. 
Your fellow-passengers, too, are mostly Scotch, 
a few of them wearing kilts and Glengarries, 
and the majority encumbered with guns and 
fishing-rods. The ship holds her way quietly 
and steadily, and the effort of navigation seems 
to be entirely subordinate to the exertions 
of the cook and the stewards. “A life by the 
galley fire” is a constant reminder to you that 

esh is s. All day long the ship is pervaded 
by an odour of frizzling victuals, that of the 
haddock running through the whole perform- 
ance like a culinary fugue. The stewards are 
very imperative in their manner towards you; 
so much so that you cannot resist the impres- 
sion that they have been appointed by a lunacy 
commission to take charge of you. Linger for 
a few minutes on deck, after the prandial bell 
rings, and a steward will come and tell you 

ruffly that you’d “better to go doon to your 

enuer.” His tone seems to imply that if you 
don’t go down to your “ denner” when you are 
told, he will lock you up in the padded room, 
and punish you with bread and water. And 
when you do go down to your “ denner,” your 
keeper stands behind your chair and tells you 
what you had “ better” have. 

“ Here, sir,” he says, “you’d better have 
some boiled beef.” You are afraid to express 
a preference for venison or grouse-pie, lest he 
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might be angry and do something to you. I 
was so unreasonable, one afternoon, at five 
minutes to five P.M., as to ask for a tumbler of 
toddy, and I was rebuked with the intimation 
that it was “tay-time.” I tried the effect of 
half-a-crown upon that Scotch steward ; but he 
would not relax in the least. Five minutes 
afterwards he told me sharply that I had 
“better take some greens,” and [ was afraid to 
offend him, and took greens—though I can’t 
a-bear that form of vegetable. 

There was one astonishing exception to the 
Scotchness of everything on board this vessel 
—there was no service on Sunday. We waited 
for a bell to ring us to prayers; but it rang us 
to hotch-potch and haunch of mutton. So we 
passed a most un-Scottish Sabbath, travelling 
and feasting. Howis it that the Sabbatarians, so 
strongly opposed to the trains, have overlooked 
the roll 2 P 

Another night upon the waters, and when I 
wake in the morning, and look through the port- 
hole of my cabin, my eyes rest upon the granite 
towers and spires of Aberdeen, glittering under 
the sun, like a city of crystal. How eager I was 
to leave them; how joyful I am to see them 
once again! Yonder rise the white towers of 
my Alma Mater, I remember with what a 
sense of relief I broke from her apron-strings. 
I am going back now, to weep over her grave. 
The flag is run up from the ship, and is an- 
swered from the shore, we bound over the 
bar, run along side the quay, and the next in- 
stant my foot is on my native heath, though my 
name len bound to add) is not MacGregor. 





PERPETUAL POULTRY. 


A PASSENGER by the London, Chatham, and 
Dover Railway (unlimited), if he looks out at the 
right window of the carriage at the right time, 
may see a bran new board perched up in a field 
near Bromley, with the inscription Nationa. 
Pouttry Company. Near it, are some new 
buildings, chiefly a very long narrow shed with 
a glass roof, something like a greenhouse with 
a strip of garden by the side. 

This is the first instalment, the letter A, of a 
scheme which (let us suppose, as a pleasant 
guess) is to supply us all with poultry and eggs 
on the shortest notice and the most sensual e 
terms. Beeves and muttons are at a premium, 
and we must either pay high, or dispense with 
butcher’s meat. 

What can we do in the poultry line, some 
people ask, in this emergency? Can poultry be 
made — as cheap as mutton and beef? 
A hen thinks nothing of laying a hundred eggs 
in a year; and as each egg contains within it, 
what Dr. Johnson would have called the potenti- 
ality of a chicken, it looks like a power in every 
hen to supply us with a large amount of excellent 
food. Or, if we desiderate eggs as well as 
chickens, we can dispense with the incuba- 
tion, and consign some of the eggs at once to 
the cook. But this, like most other good things in 





which money is concerned, depends on the ratio 
of prices, or the ratio between the cost of the 
food for the fowls and the price obtained for the 
produce. 

The French have the credit of understanding 
this matter better than we. After having sup- 
plied all their own wants (they eat much more 
poultry and eggs than the English), they sell us 
nearly a million eggs per day (last year the 
import was three hundred and forty millions, 
mostly from France). Many reasons have been 
assigned for this; but the chief is, that French 
farms being smaller than English, large grazin 
operations are not so successfully adopted, an 
there is more facility as well as more time to 
attend to what may be called domestic farming, 
or the rearing of the smaller animals. Then the 
farmers’ wives and daughters are not so stylish, 
not so much given to pianofortes and silks, as 
the farmers’ wives and daughters in our own 
country ; they do more in the farm-yard, pigge q 
emote and dairy. Moreover, a poor ight 
oose soil is better for poultry than richer land ; 
and perhaps we may take the fibert y of as 
that French soil is, on an average, less rich than 
that of English. Be all this as it may, how- 
ever, the French pay more attention to ne): 
and the accessories of poultry, than we do. If it 
be true, as some allege, that our neighbours make 
away with four thousand millions of eggs every 
year, this would give a hundred eggs or so 
to every French man, woman, boy, girl, and 
baby, all round ; and we can only say that we 
envy them. In Ireland there are egg-runners, 
boys who run or walk many miles every day, 
buying up the eggs from the peasantry, taking 
them to a dealer, and receiving so much per 
hundred for their trouble. 

Poultry fanciers are not poultry farmers, 
seeing that they look more for praises and 
prizes on account of the beauty of the animals 
than for commercial profit in the market. They 
can tell you about the merits and demerits of 
all the several breeds of fowls :—Dorkings, 
Bredas, Cochin-Chinas, Shanghaes, Spanish, 
Minorcas, Normandies, Créve Cceurs, Brahma 

tras, Bruges, Chittagongs, Hamburgs, Po- 
ands, Russians, Anconas, Rangoons, Malay, Bra- 
zilian, and the rest. They can tell you that 
the common barn-door fowl is a sort of scamp 
or Bohemian, of no breed in particular, but 
a good useful fellow nevertheless; that the 
bantam is a pretty little chap of a pound 
weight or so, liked rather for his pluck and his 
prettiness, than for his poultry value; that the 
silky fowl is next larger than the bantam, 
weighing —— a pound and a half or two 
pounds; that the game fowl, cock and hen 
alike, are too fond of fighting to be peaceful 
oultry; that the Hamburg hen is a prime 
avourite, presenting her owner with two hun- 
dred eggs or more in a year; that, take them 
all in all, fowls present a medium weight of 
from five to seven pounds each, and that their 
eggs vary from one and a half to two and three- 
quarter ounces each. Then, besides the galli- 
naceous kinds, there are others —turkeys, 
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geese, ducks, pigeons—which come within the 
designation poultry; and each has its long list 
of fancy names. And then the breeder or 
fancier can tell you something about the 
maladies that poultry-flesh is heir to: such as 
baldness, white comb, cramp, apoplexy, hard 
crop, bumble feet, leg weakness, roup, gapes, pip, 
on other unpleasant ailments; or if he does 
not understand these things, so much the worse 
for him—his property will fall off, and he will 
not know the reason why. Some of the amateur 
poultry-houses are fine affairs; such as the 
royal poultry-house at Windsor, with its walks 
and paths for the fowls, its elegant comfort all 
around, and its looking-glasses for the pigeons 
to view themselves in. 

It must come to a matter of statistics in the 
long run, to determine whether poultry-keeping 
on an extensive scale will be a permanently pro- 
fitable adventure, and whether cottagers can 
share with general farmers in this profit. Like 
as in a railway company, there is a capital ac- 
count and there is a revenue account, and both 
must be studied before you can know how you 
are getting on. You construct your poultry- 
house and yard, and buy fowls to stock it: this 
is your invested capital. You buy daily food for 
the fowls: this is your current outlay. You 
sell eggs and chickens, or perhaps grown- 
up fowls: these are your current receipts ; 
finally, out of the last two items (or rather 
out of all three items) you calculate your net 
profit. 

The journals which devote a portion of their 
pages to this kind of lore, give numerous 
examples, tending to show whether poultry- 
keeping is profitable, and to what extent; 
whether some breeds are more profitable than 
others; whether each hen should be en- 
couraged to sit upon her own eggs, or 
whether some hens are better fitted for sitters 
and others for layers. A mysterious instinct is 
this, of brooding or sitting upon several eggs 
until the chicks within become vitalised. The 
patient hen sits upon the eggs for three weeks 
or so, never leaving them for more than about 
half an hour a day. Her soft body keeps them 
warm, for they are all tucked in under her, as 
snugly as Thumb and his seven brothers were 
tucked into the big bed. She does it because 
she likes it, and that’s all we know about it. 
The eggs may not be hers; they may be of an- 
other family, belonging to the hen living next 
door, or over the way, or round the corner. 
The hens are warm blankets, eider-down 
quilts, for the time being. The temperature 
of their bodies, as they sit covering and hiding 
the eggs, is just that which is best suite 
for developing the chicks; and when each 
chick is strong enough to break through its white 
prison-house and strut forth into the world, 
the work of the sitter is done. The period of 
sitting, about three weeks for fowls, is four 
weeks for ducks and turkeys, and a little more 
for geese. Sometimes, hens will voluntarily sit 
upon eggs which are not their own; at other 
times they need to be solicited or coaxed to 





this duty. A capon (generally known to us as 
a plump addition to the good things of the 
table) can sometimes be induced to sit upon 
eggs; his services in this way are as useful as 
those of a hen, if his body be as warm and his 
patience as great. Reaumur mentions a French 
lady who regularly employed capons to brood 
over the eggs; the hens laid more eggs when 
relieved from this duty ; and a capon can sit upon 
more eggs at one time than a hen, being larger 
and fatter. 

One kind of experiment, patiently waiting to 
know its fate, is that of artificial hatching, 
developing the chicks without any brooding 
whatever. Continuous warmth for three weeks 
being almost the only necessary condition, men 
have asked whether this warmth cannot be sup- 
plied in some other way, and at a less ex- 
pense. The heat of bakehouses has sometimes 
been employed; but what with the attention 
needed by the bread, and that needed by the 
eggs, the result in most cases has been—a 
muddle. The Egyptians are credited with a 
system of incubation on a large and com- 
plete scale. Certain persons undertake this 
work for all the poultry-rearers in a particular 
district. They build brick ovens, called mamals, 
each comprising passages, chambers, fireplaces, 
flues, and man-holes. A temperature, never 
varying far from one hundred degrees Fahren- 
heit, is constantly maintained, by burning fuel 
made of cakes of dried cow-dung mixed with 
straw. The eggs are laid upon flax or mats in 
the warm chambers. Half a million eggs can 
be hatched in one mamal in a year. The 
mamal-keeper has board and lodging, a certain 
amount of money wages, and all above a speci- 
fied number of chicks that he can hatch out of 
a given number of eggs :—an arrangement that 
holds out to him an inducement to do his best. 
M. Dabry, French consul at Hankow, has 
lately published in the Bulletin de la Société 
d@’Acclimatation, an interesting account of the 
system of artificial incubaticn practised by the 

hinese; by a careful arrangement of fuel, 
earthenware dishes, and thick cotton quilts, in 
close mud-huts called pao-jang, they liberate 
about seven hundred chicks from a thousand 
eggs. Whether the artificial mother system, 
as it has been called, will succeed in the humid 
and variable climate of England, has long been, 
and still is, a disputed question. In whatever 
way constructed, these mothers are virtuall 
trays on which eggs can be kept warm till 
the chicks are developed. Some years ago, 
Mr. Bucknell invited all the world to come 
and see his Eccaleobion, cr “ Invoker of life.” 
It was an oblong box, nine feet long, three 
feet wide, and about the same in height; he 
had the means of maintaining an equable 
temperature within it, and of providing shelf- 
room for two thousand eggs at once. Yet the 
Eccaleobion went, we know not whither. And 
then there was Mr. Cantelo’s hydro-incubator, 
exhibited in his model poultry-farm at Chis- 
wick. A covering of waterproof cloth was laid 
upon the eggs; warm water was kept constantly 
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flowing over the cloth; and the space under- 
neath was so arranged as to accommodate the 
movements of the young chicks, after the 
three weeks of incubation were ended. It is 
admitted that the end was achieved; but per- 
haps the cost was too great. At any rate, the 
hydro-incubator went the same way as the Ec- 
caleobion. 

The long building seen from the railway, is a 
poultry-house of the new Poultry Company, be- 
tween three and four hundred feet in length by 
twenty in width; the adjacent land is being laid 
out for five other similar buildings. There will 
be strips of market gardens between the several 
buildings, and there will be courts of various 
kinds for the chicks to take their pleasure 
There will be tanks surmounting water 


in. 
towers, for the supply both of the poultry 
houses and the market gardens. In the one 


poultry-house at present constructed, there 
are wire-parted compartments on both sides 
of a central avenue, perches for the fowls when 
they want to go to roost, food and drink 
receptacles conveniently placed, a steady tem- 
perature maintained by hot-air pipes, doors 
through which the fowls can go out from 
their own apartment to a strip of open-air 
garden, boxes with open sides next to the coops 
or hutches, nests conveniently placed within 
the boxes, facilities for the hen to go im and out 
of the nest, brooding places for incubating the 
eggs, artificial mothers for the chicks to creep 
under when they want to be warm and snug, 
and all sorts of ingenious little contrivances. 
The company say they mean to adopt hen- 
hatching, steam-hatching, or hot-air-hatching, 
or all three, in order to give each system a fair 
trial. They are going to supply us with eggs, 
chickens, fowls, ard capous, out of number. 
Everything is te be done on a large scale. 
The market garden will help to feed the poultry, 
and will help Covext: Garaen Market lection 
There will be ducks and pigs fattened on refuse. 
There wili be ranges of killing, plucking, and 
dressing, rooms for the poultry. There will be 
a market found for the fowls’ feathers, combs, 
kidneys, heads, necks, and feet; all these things 
being worth money to persons who know how 
to deal with them. Poultry manure is said by 
chemists to be among the richest of all ferti- 
lisers ; and a money value will be found for what 
is wasted by most English poultry keepers. 
The owner of the land is a partner in the com- 
pany 3 and the presiding genius, Mr. Geyelin, 
as made himself acquainted with what is doing 
by poultry rearers on the Continent. There are 
blank forms to be filled up every day, showing 
cost price, number of eggs, weight of eggs, 
oy of food, cost of food, &e. The enter- 
rise deserves a fair trial; and if the share- 
iolders gain, it can only be because we, the 
public, gain—that is, it will be worth our while 


to buy largely, and so to return a good dividend | p 


to the shareholders. 

Who knows? While Mr. Frank Buckland is 
working hard to improve our fish supply, this 
or some similar company may be able to show 





how we may become an egg-eating and a potfitry- 
eating people. They could not do it at a better 
time than in a time of scarcity. 


HALF A MILLION OF MONEY, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ BARBARA’S HISTORY.” 
——f——— 
CHAPTER LX. UPON THE SEA. 

Ourmpra had said truly when she averred 
that Lord Castletowers was the only volunteer 
whom her father would refuse to enlist on any 
terms. When the young man met him presently 
at the door of the Trinacria, and he learned 
that they were about to follow the troops to 
Melazzo, he used every argument to turn them 
from the project. 

“Think of Lady Castletowers,” he said. 
“* Remember how she disapproves of the cause.” 

“It isa cause which for the last seven years 
Nw pledged myself to serve,” replied the 





* But you never pledged yourself to serve it 
in the field !” 

* Because I never intended (through respect 
for my mother’s prejudices) to place myself in © 
a position that should leave me no alter- 
native. I had not the remotest intention of 
coming here three weeks ago. Hf Montecuculi, 
or Vaughan, or yourself had urged me to take 
up arms for Sicily, I should have refused. But 
circumstances have brought me here; and 
having set my foot upon the soil, I mean to do 
my duty.” 

“Tt is a false view of duty,” said Colonna. 
“ You are peculiarly situated, and you have no 
right to act thus.” 

“You must blame fate—not me,” replied the 


rl. 

“And you, Mr. Trefalden, have you asked 
yourself whether your adopted father would 
approve of this expedition?” 

“* My adopted father is a man of peace,” 
replied Saxon, “and he loves me as he loves 
nothing else on earth ; but he would sooner send 
me to my death than urge me to behave like a 
coward.” 

“God forbid that I should urge any man to 
do that,” said Colonna, earnestly. “If the 
enemies’ guns were drawn up before these 
windows, | would not counsel you to turn away 
from them; but’ I do counsel you not to go 
fifty miles hence in search of them.” 

“Tt is just as disgraceful to turn one’s back 
upon them at fifty miles’ distance as at fifty 
yards,” said Saxon, who happened just then to 
be thinking of Miss Hatherton’s hint about the 
goose and the golden eggs. 

“But you were going to Norway,” persisted 
Signor Colonna. ‘“ You only came out of your 
way to set me down in this place, and, having 
set me down, why not follow out your former 
lans ?” 

“Shall I tell you why, caro amico ?” said the 
Ear!, gaily. “ Because we are young—because 
we love adventure, and danger—and, above all, 
because we smell gunpowder! There—it is of 
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no use to try discussion. We are a couple of 
obstinate fellows, and our minds are made up.” 

And Colonna, seeing that they were made up, 
wisely said no more. 

General Sirtori had been made Pro-Dictator 
during the absence of Garibaldi; and Colonna, 
though he declined any recognised ministerial 
office, remained at Palermo to lead the revolu- 
tionary cabinet, and supply, as he had been 
supplying them for the last five-and-twenty 
years, the brains of his party. So the young 
men bade him farewell, and set sail that evening 
at about eleven o’clock, taking with them a 
Palermitan pilot who knew the coast. 

It was a glorious night, warm and cloudless, 
and lighted by a moon as golden and gorgeous 
as that beneath which the Grecian host sat by 
their watch-fires, “on the pass of war.” A 
light but steady breeze filled the sails of the 
Albula, and crested every little wave with 
silver foam. To the left lay the open sea—to 
the right, the mountainous coast-line, dark and 
indefinite, with here and there a sparkling 
cluster of distant lights marking the site of 
some town beside the sea. By-and-by, as they 
left Palermo further and further behind, a vast, 
mysterious, majestic mass rose gradually above 
the seaward peaks, absorbing, as it were, all 
the lesser heights, and lifting the pale profile of 
a snowy summit against the dark blue of the 
~ his was Etna. 

he young men passed the night on deck. 
Unconscious of fatigue, they paced to and fro 
in the moonlight and talked of things which 
they had that day seen, and of the stirring 
times to come. ‘Then, as the profound beauty 
and stillness of the scene brought closer confi- 
dence and graver thoughts, their conversation 
flowed into deeper channels, and they spoke of 
life, and love, and death, and that Hope that 
takes away the victory of the grave. 

“And yet,” said Saxon, in reply to some 
observation of his friend’s, “ life is worth having, 
if only for life’s sake. Merely to look upon 
the sun, and feel its warmth—to breathe the 
morning air—to see the stars at night—to 
listen to the falling of the avalanches, or the 
sighing of the wind in the pine forests, are 
a are and privileges beyond all price. 

en I hear a man say that he does not care 
how soon he walks out of the sunshine into his 
grave, I look at him to see whether he has eyes 
that see and ears that hear like my own.” 

“And supposing that he is neither blind nor 
deaf, yet sti [ poedtenabeh then ?” 

‘Then I conclude that he is deceiving him- 
self, or me—perhaps, both.” 

** Why not put a more charitable construction 
upon it, and say that he is mad ?” laughed the 
Earl. ‘Ah, Saxon, my dear fellow, you talk as 
one who has never known sorrow. ‘The love of 
nature is a fine taste—especially when one has 
youth, friends, and hope, to help one in the cul- 
tivation of it; but when youth is past and the 
friends of youth are gone, I am afraid the love 
of nature is not alone sufficient to make the 


— of life particularly well worth having. 





The sunshine is a pleasant thing enough, and 
the wind makes a grand sort of natural music 
among the pines ; But ou may depend that a 
time will come when the long lost light of a 
certain pair of eyes, and ‘the sound of a voice 
that is still,’ will be more to you than either.” 

*T have never denied that,” replied Saxon. 
“T only maintain that life is such a glorious 
gift, and its privileges are so abundant, that it 
ought never to seem wholly valueless to any 
reasoning being.” 

“That depends on what the reasoning being 
has left to live for,” said the Earl. 

“He has life to live for—life, thought, 
science, the glories of the material world, the 
good of his fellow-men.” 

* The man who lives for his feltow-men, and 
the man who lives for science, must both begin 
early,” Le ame the Earl. “ You cannot take u 
either philanthropy or science as a pis aller. An 
as for the glories of the material world, my 
friend, they make a splendid mise en scéne ; but 
what is the mise en scéne without the drama ?” 

‘By the drama, you mean, I suppose, the 
human interests of life ?” 

‘Precisely. I mean that without love, and 
effort, and Lene, and, it may be, a spice of 
hatred, all the avalanches and pine woods upon 
earth would fail to make the burden of life 
tolerable to any man with a human heart in his 
body. Your first sorrow will teach you this 
lesson—or your first illness. For myself, I 
frankly contess that I enjoy, and therefore prize, 
life less than I did when . . . when I believed 
that I had more to hope from the future.” 

**T am sorry for it,” said Saxon. “For m 
own part, I should not like to believe that any 
Neapolitan bullet had its appointed billet in my 
heart to-morrow.” 

“ And yet you risk it.” 

“ That’s just the excitement of the thing. 
Fighting is like gambling. No man gambles in 
the hope of losing, and no man fights in the 
hope of being killed; but where would be the 
pleasure of either gambling or fighting, if one 
placed no kind of value on the stakes ?” 

The Earl smiled, and made no reply. Pre- 
sently Saxon spoke again. 

“ But I say, Castletowers, a fellow might get 
killed, you know; mightn’t he?” 

“If the castle of Melazzo is half so strong a 
place as I have heard it is, I think a good many 
fellows will get killed,” was the reply. 

* Then—then it’s my opinion... .’ 

“That the stakes are too precious to be 
risked f” 

“By Jove, no! but that I ought to have 
made my will.” 

“You have never made one ?” 

“Never; and, you see, I have so much 
money, that I ought to do something useful 
with it, in case of anything going wrong. Don’t 
you think so?” 

“ Undoubtedly.” 

**Can you help me to write it >” 

“J, my dear boy? Not for the world. We 
should be only sowing the seeds of a fine 
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Chancery suit between us, if I did. Wait till 
we reach Melazzo—there are plenty of lawyers 
in Garibaldi’s army.” 

“T shall leave some of it to you, Castle- 
towers,” said Saxon. 

** Oh king, live for ever! 
money nor thy life.” 

Saxon looked at his friend, and his thoughts 
again reverted to the words that he had heard 
in his cousin’s office on the day when he first 
made acquaintance with Signor Nazzari, of 
Austin Friars. 

“Can you give me any idea of what a mort- 
gage is ?” he asked, presently. 

“No one better,” replied the Earl, bitterly. 
“A mortgage is the poison which a dying man 
leaves in the cup of his successor. A mortgage 
is an iron collar which, while he wears it, makes 
a slave of a free-born man, and, when he earns 
the right to take it off, leaves him a beggar.” 

“You speak strongly.” 

“I speak from hardexperience. A mortgage 
has left me poor for life; and you know what 
my poverty has cost me.” 

* But if means could be taken to pay that 
mortgage off... .” 

“It is paid off,” interrupted Lord Casile- 
towers. “Every penny of it.” 

* Would you mind telling me how much it 
was ?” asked Saxon, hesitatingly. 

* Not at all. It was a very large sum for me, 
though it may not sound like a very large sum 
to you. Twenty-five thousand pounds.” 

Saxon uttered a half-suppressed exclamation. 

“Will you let me ask one more question?” 
he said. “Did you owe this money to a man 
named Behrens ?” 

“How do you know that ?” 

“ Never mind—only tell me.” 

“Yes. To Oliver Behrens—a London man 
—the same who bought that outlying corner of 
our dear old park, and—confound him !—had 
the insolence to build a modern villa on it.” 

* And you liave really paid him ?” 

Of course I have paid him.” 

“ How long ago?” 

“Two years ago, at the least. Perhaps 
longer.” 

Saxon put his hand to his forehead in a be- 
wildered way. A doubt—a dark and terrible 
doubt that had never been wholly banished— 
started up again in his mind, and assumed for 
the first time distinct and definite proportions. 

* And now, having answered all your ques- 
tions by the book, I shall expect you to answer 
mine,” said Lord Castletowers. 

“Pray do not ask me any,” said Saxon, 
hurriedly. 

“But I must do so. I must know where you 
heard of Oliver Behrens, and how you came to 
know that he was my father’s mortgagee. Did 
Mr. Trefalden tell you ?” 

Saxon shook his head. 

* And this is not the first time that you have 
asked me whether I am in debt,” urged the 
Earl. “I remember once before—that day, 
you know, at home, when Montecuculi came— 


I want neither thy 





you seemed to think I had some money trouble 
on my mind. Surely it cannot be Mr. Trefalden 
who has given you this impression ?” 

© No—indeed, no.” 

* Because he knows my affairs as well, or 
better than I know them myself.” 

“He has never spoken to me of your affairs, 
Castletowers—never,” said Saxon, earnestly. 

“Then who else has been doing so? Not 
Vaughan? Not Colonna?” 

But Saxon entreated his friend not to urge 
any more questions upon him, and with this re- 

uest, after one or two ineffectual remonstrances, 
the Earl complied. 

And now it was already dawning day. The 
moon had paled and sunk long since, and a 
faint mist, above which the great mountain 
towered, ghost-like, with its crown of snow and 
smoke, had spread itself along the coast. Pre- 
sently the light in the east grew brighter and 
wider, and a strange, glorious colour—a colour 
compounded, as it were, of rose and gold— 
flushed suddenly over the snow-fields of Etna. 
For a moment the grand summit seemed to hang 
as if suspended in the air, glowing and trans- 
figured, like the face of the lawgiver to whom 
the Lord had spoken as a man speaketh unto 
his friend. Then, almost as suddenly as it had 
come there, the glory faded off, and left only 
the pure sunshine in its place. At the same 
moment, the mists along the coast began to rise 
in long vaporous lines about the sides of the 
mountain; and, by-and-by, as they drifted slowly 
away to the leeward, a long rocky promontory 
that looked like an island, but was, in fact, con- 
nected with the mainland by a sandy fiat, 
became dimly visible far away at sea. 

* Ecco, signore—ecco la rocca di Melazzo!” 
said the Palermitan pilot. 

But this announcement, which would have 
raised Saxon’s pulse to fever heat half an hour 
before, now scarcely quickened the beating of 
his heart by a single throb. He was thiaking 
of William Trefalden; vainly regretting the 
promise by which he had bound himself to repeat 
no word ef Mr. Behrens’ conversation; and 
enduring in silence the first shock of that vague 
and terrible mistrust which had now struck root 
in his mind, hereafter to flourish and bear bitter 
fruit. 

CHAPTER LXI, HEAD-QUARTERS. 


Tue promontory of Melazzo reaches out 
about four miles into the sea, curving round to 
the westward at its furthest point, so as to 
form a little bay, and terminating in a light- 
house. Consisting as it does of a chain of 
rocks varying from a mile to a quarter of a mile 
in breadth, and rising in places to a height of 
seven hundred feet, it looks almost like some 
sleeping sea monster heaving its huge bulk half 
above the waters. ‘Towards the mainland, these 
rocks end abruptly over against the little isthmus 
on which the town is built; and upon their 
lower terraces, frowning over the streets below, 
and protected by the higher cliffs beyond, the 
castle stands, commanding land and sea, It is 
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a composite structure enough, consisting of an 
ancient Norman tower and a whole world of 
outlying fortifications. French, English, and 
Neapolitans have strengthened and extended 
the walls from time to time, til! much of the old 
town, and even the cathedral, has come to be 
enclosed within their rambling precincts. In 
the year eighteen hundred and sixty, this castle 
of Melazzo mounted forty guns of heavy calibre ; 
so that the fanciful spectator, if he had begun 
by comparing the promontory to a sea monster, 
might well have pursued his comparison a step 
further, by likening the castle to its head, and 
the bristling bastions to its dangerous jaws. 

On the flat below, looking westward towards 
Termini, and eastward towards Messina, with 
its pier, its promenade, and those indispensable 
gates, without which no Italian town could pos- 
sibly be deemed complete, stands modern Melazzo 
—a substantial, well-built place, washed on both 
sides by the sea. Immediately beyond the town 
gates, reaching up to the spurs of the inland 
mountains which here approach the shore, opens 
out a broad angle of level country, some six 
miles in width by three in depth. It is traversed 
by a few roads, and dotted over with three or 
four tiny hamlets. Here and there, a detached 
farm-house, or neglected villa, lifts its flat roof 
above the vineyards and olive groves which 
cover every foot of available ground between 
the mountains and the sea. Divided by broad 
belts of cane-brake, and intersected by ditches 
and water-courses, these plantations alone form 
a wide outlying series of natural defences. 

Such is the topography of Melazzo, where 
Garibaldi fought the hardest and best-contested 
battle of his famous Neapolitan campaign. 

Having anchored the little Albula in a narrow 
creek well out of sight and reach of tiie Neapo- 
litan guns, Saxon and Castletowers shouldered 
their rifles and made their way to Meri, a village 
about a couple of miles inland, built up against 
the slopes of the mountains, and cut off from 
the plain by a broad water-course with a high 
stone wall on either side. 1t was in this village 
that General Medici had taken up his position 
while awaiting reinforcements from Palermo ; 
and here the new comers found assembled the 
main body of the Garibaldian army. 

The City of Aberdeen had arrived some hours 
before the Albula, and flooded the place with 
red-shirts. There were horses and mules feed- 
ing on trusses of hay thrown down in the middle 
of the narrow street; groups of volunteers 
cleaning their rifles, eating, drinking, smoking, 
and sleeping ; others hastily piling up a barricade 
at the further end of the village; and some 
hard at work with mattresses and sand-bags 
strengthening the upper rooms of those houses 
that looked towards Melazzo. A strange medley 
of languages met the ear in every direction. 
Here stood a knot of Hungarians, there a group 
of French, a little further on a company of raw 
German recruits undergoing a very necessary 
course of drill. All was life, movement, expec- 
tation. The little hamlet rang with the tramp 
of men and the rattle of arms, and the very air 
seemed astir with the promise of war. 








Arrived in the midst of this busy scene, the 
friends came to a halt, and consulted as to what 
they should do next. At the same moment a 
couple of officers in the English military undress 
came by, laden with provisions. They carried 
between them a huge stone bottle in a wicker 
coat with handles—one of those ill-formed, 
plethoric, modern amphore, holding about six 
gallons, in which the Italian wine-seller delights 
to store his thin vintages of Trani and Scylla— 
and besides this divided burden, one was laden 
with black bread, and the other with a couple 
of live hens tied up in a pocket-handkerchief. 

“By Jove!” exclaimed the owner of the 
hens, “ Castletowers and Trefalden !” 

It was Major Vaughan. 

They shook hands cordially, and he invited 
them to accompany him to his quarters. 

**T am capitally lodged,” he said, “at the top 
of a house down yonder. We have been forag- 
ing, you see, and can give youa splendid supper. 
You can pluck a fowl, I suppose, upon occa- 
sion ?” 

“T will do my best,” laughed the Earl; 
“but I fear your poultry is no longer in the 
bloom of youth.” 

“Tf for ten days you had eaten nothing but 
green figs, with an occasional scrap of ‘black 
bread or sea-biscuit, you would be superior to 
all such prejudices,” replied the dragoon. 
* Now it is my opinion that age cannot wither 
the oldest hen that ever laid an egg. Do you 
see that man on the roof of yonder high house 
behind the vineyard? That is Garibaldi. He 
has been up there all day, surveying the 
ground. We shall have some real work to do 
to-morrow.” 

“Then you think there will be a battle to- 
morrow !” said Saxon, eagerly. 

*No doubt of it—and Bosco is about the 
only good general the Neapolitans have. He is 
a thorough soldier, and his troops are all picked 
men, well up to fighting.” 

“If you command a corps, I hope you will 
take us in,” said the Earl. 

*T do not command a corps—I am on the 
staff ; that is to say, I do anything that is useful, 
and am not particular. This morning I was a 
drill-sergeant—yesterday, when Bosco tried to 
dislodge our outposts at Corriola, I took a turn 
at the guns. To-morrow, perhaps, if we get in 
among that confounded cane-brake down yonder, 
I may take an axe, and do a little pioneering. 
We are soldiers-of-all-work here, as you will 
soon find out for yourselves.” 

* At all events you must give us something 
to do.” 

The dragoon shrugged his shoulders, ‘“ You 
will find plenty to do,” said he, ‘‘ when the time 
comes. It is too late now to enrol you in dny 
special regiment for to-morrow’s work. But we 
will talk of this after supper. In the mean 
while, here are my quarters.” 

So they followed him, and helped not only to 
pluck, but to cook the hens, and afterwards to 
eat them; though the last was, perhaps, the 
most difficult task of the three; and after 
supper, having seen General Cosenz inspect a 
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thousand of the troops, they went round with 
Vaughan and visited the outposts. When at 
length they got back to Meri, it was past ten 
o’clock, and the same glorious moon that had 
lighted them on their way the night before, 
shone down alike upon castle and sea, vineyard 
and village, friend and foe, wakeful patrol and 
sleeping soldier. 


HOW THE BATTLE BEGAN AT 
MELAZZO. 

Tue bugle sounded before dawn, and in the 
first grey of the morning, Meri was alive with 
soldiers. There had been no absolute stillness, 
as of universal rest, all the night through; but 
now there was a great wakefulness about the 

lace—a strange kind of subdued tumult, that 
iad in it something very solemn and exciting. 

By five, the whole Garibaldian body was 
under arms. The village street, the space 
about the fountain, the open slopes between 
the houses and the torrent of Santa Lucia, 
and part of the main road beyond, were literally 

acked with men. Of these the Cacciatori, 
enue with old campaigns and wearing each 
his glossy plume of cocks’ feathers, looked the 
most soldierly. For the rest of the troops, the 
scarlet shirt was their only bond of uniformity, 
and but for the resolute way in which they 
handled their arms, and the steady composure 
of their faces, many a well-trained soldier might 
have been disposed to smile at their incongruous 
appearance. There was that about the men, 
however, at which neither friend nor foe could 
afford to make merry. 

“How many do you number altogether ?” 
asked Saxon, as they passed along the lines to 
the little piazza, Major Vaughan leading his 
horse, and the two others following. 

“Taken en masse, Cacciatori, ‘luscan, Pied- 
montese, and foreign volunteers, about four 
thousand four hundred fighting men.” 

**No more ?” 

“Oh yes, about two thousand more,” replied 
the dragoon, “if you count the Sicilian squadri 
—but they are only shouting men. Look— 
here comes Garibaldi !” 

A prolonged murmur that swelled into a cheer, 
ran from line to line as the Dictator rode slowly 
into the piazza with his staff. He was smoking 
a little paper cigarette, and looking. exactly 
like his portraits, placid, good humoured, and 
weather-beaten, with his gold chain festooned 
across the breast of his red shirt, and a black 
silk handkerchief knotted loosely round his neck. 

“That is Medici at his right hand,” said 
Vaughan, springing into the saddle, “and the 
one now speaking to him is Colonel Dunn. 
Now the best thing you two fellows can do, 
will be to keep with the main body, and as near 
the staff as you can, You will then see what- 
ever is best worth seeing, and have the chance 
of using your rifles as well. By Jove! Malen- 
chini has his orders, and is moving off already.” 

As he spoke the words, the Tuscan general 
marched by at the head of his battalion, taking 
the westward road towards Santa Marina, where 
the Neapolitans had an outpost by the sea. 


CHAPTER LXII. 








“One word more,” said the dragoon, hurriedly. 
“Tf I fall, I should wish Miss Colonna to have 
Gulnare. She always liked the little Arab, and 
would be kind to her. Will either of you re- 
member that for me?” 

“‘ Both—both !” replied Saxon and the Earl, 
in one breath. 

“Thanks—and now fare you well. I don’t 
suppose we shall find ourselves within speaking 
distance again for the next five hours.” 

With this, he waved his hand, dashed across 
the piazza, and fell in with the rest of the staff. 
At the same moment General Cosenz, having 
orders to conduct the attack upon the Neapolitan 
left at Archi, rode off to take the command of 
his veterans ; while Fabrizi and his Sicilians— 
a mere boyish impulsive rabble, of whom no 
leader could predict half an hour beforehand 
whether they would fight like demons, or run 
away like children—bore off to the extreme 
right, to intercept any Neapolitan reinforce- 
ments that might be advancing from Messina. 
Finally, when right and left were both en route, 
the main columns under Medici were set in 
motion, and began defiling in excellent order 
along the St. Pietro road, leaving Colonel Dunn’s 
regiment to form the reserve. 

Following Vaughan’s advice, the two young 
men shouldered their rifles, and marched with 
the centre. It was now about six o’clock. 
The sun was already gaining power ; but a fresh 
wind was blowing from the sea, and the vines on 
either side of the road were bright with dew. 
As they passed over the little bridge beyond the 
village, and looked down upon the flats below, 
they could see Malenchini’s division winding 
along to the left, and Cosenz’ men rapidly disap- 
pearing to the right. Then their own road 
sloped suddenly downward, and they saw only a 
continuous stream of scarlet shirts and gleaming 
rifles. On it rolled, to the metcnte am heavy, 
hundred-fold tramp of resolute feet, never ceas- 
ing, never pausing, with only the waving cane- 
brake on either side, and the blue sky overhead. 

In the mean while the enemy’s forces were 
known to be drawn up in a great semicircle 
about half way between Meri and Melazzo, 
reaching as far as Archi to the right, and down 
to the sea shore beyond Marina to the left. But 
not a man was visible. Completely hidden by 
the cane-brake and the vines, favoured by the 
flatness of the ground, prepared to fall back 
upon the town if necessary, and, if driven from 
the town, to take refuge in the castle, they oc- 
cupied a position little short of impregnable. 

resently, as the Garibaldians descended 
further and further into the plain, a distant 
volley was heard in the direction of Santa 
Marina, and they knew that Malenchini’s men 
had come up with the extreme right of the 
Neapolitan semicircle. An eager murmur ran 
along the ranks, and a mounted officer came 
riding down the line. 

*Silenzio!” saidhe. “ Silenzio!” 

It was young Beni. Seeing Saxon and 
Castletowers marching as outsiders, he smiled 
and nodded, then rose in his stirrups, and re- 
connoitred ahead. 
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In the same instant the sharp report of a rifle 
rang through the canes, and a ball whizzed by. 
Beni laughed and held up his hat, which was 
pierced in two places. 

“ Well aimed, first shot!’ said he, and rode 
back again. 

And now the plantations on either side of the 


road seemed all at once to swarm with invisible | y 


foes. Ball after ball whistled through the canes, 
gap after gap opened suddenly in the forward 
ranks. Those in the rear flung themselves by 
hundreds into the vineyards, firing almost at 
random, and guided only by the smoke of their 
enemies’ rifles ; but the front poured steadily on. 

Every moment the balls flew thicker and the 
men fell faster. A German to whom Saxon had 
been speaking but the instant before, went 
down, stone dead, close against his feet, and 
Saxon heard the cruel “thud” of the ball as it 
crashed into his brain. Medici’s horse dropped 
under him ; Beni came dashing past again, with 
a bloody handkerchief bound round his arm; 
Garibaldi and his officers pressed closer to the 
front—and still not a single Neapolitan had yet 
been seen. 

Suddenly the whole massof the centre, quicken- 
ing its pace in obedience to the word of command, 
advanced at a run, firing right and left into the 
cane-brake, and making straight for a point 
whence the balls had seemed to come thickest. 
Then came a terrific flash about twenty paces 
ahead—a rush of smoke—a roar that shook the 
very earth. The men fell back in confusion. 
They had been running in the very teeth of a 
masked battery ! 

As the smoke cleared, the ground was seen to 
be literally ploughed up with grape-shot, and 
strewn with dead and dying. 

Castletowers flung down his rifle, rushed in 
among the wounded, and dragged first one, then 
another, into the shelter of the cane-brake. 

Saxon clambered into an olive-tree beside the 
road, and, heedless of the balls that came pepper- 
ing round him, began coolly picking off the 
Neapolitan gunners. 

In the mean while Medici’s columns had re- 
coiled upon those behind, and the whole mass 
was thrown into disorder. To add to the con- 
fusion, a cry went up that Garibaldi was 
wounded. 

At this critical moment, while the road was 
yet blocked with men, Major Vaughan came 
galloping round by the front. Despatched with 
orders to the rear, and unable to force his way 
through, he had chosen this perilous alternative. 
Dashing across the open space between the 
battery and the Garibaldians, he at once be- 
came the target of a dozen invisible rifles, was 
seen to reel in his saddle, sway over, and fail 
within a foot or two of Saxon’s olive-tree. 

In less than a second the young fellow had 
leaped down, lifted the dragoon in his stron 
arms, carried him out of the road, and ial 
him with his back against the tree. 

“Are you much hurt ?” he asked, eagerly. 








Vaughan bent his head feebly. 

“Take my horse,” he said, speaking in broken 
Baspss and keeping his hand pressed close against 
tis side. “ Ride round to the rear—bid Dunn 
bring up the reserve—and charge the battery— 
in flank.” 

“T will ; but can you bear to be carried a few 
ards further ?” 

“Tell him there’s a wall—to the left of the 
guns—under cover of which—he can bring up 
—his men.” 

“Yes, yes; but, first ofall... .” 

“ Confound you!—go at once—or the day 
—is lost!” 

Saying which, he leaned forward, pointed im- 
patiently to the horse, and fell over on his face. 

Saxon just lifted him—looked at the white 
face—laid the head gently back, sprang into 
Gulnare’s empty saddle, and rode off at full 
speed. As he did so, he saw that Medici’s men 
had formed again, that Garibaldi was himself 
cheering them on to the attack, and that Castle- 
towers had fallen in with the advancing co- 
lumns. 

To rush to the rear, deliver his orders, dis- 
mount, and tie up the Arab in a place of safety, 
was the work of only a few moments. He then 
returned with Dunn’s regiment, threading his 
way through the vines like the rest, and ap- 
proaching the battery under cover of a wall and 
ditch away to the left, as Vaughan had directed. 

Coming up to the battery, they found a sharp 
struggle already begun—the Neapolitans de- 
fending their guns at the point of the bayonet 
—Medici’s men swarming gallantly over the 
earthworks, and Garibaldi, sword in hand, in 
the midst of the fray. 

The word was given; the reserve charged 
at a run; and Saxon found himself the next 
moment inside the battery, driven up against a 
gun-carriage, and engaged in a hand-to-hand 
fight with two Neapolitan gunners, both of 
whom he shot dead with his revolver. 

“ Drag off the guns !” shouted Colonel Dunn. 

The men flung themselves upon the pieces, 
surrounded, seized, and put them instantly in 
motion—the Neapolitans fell back, opened out 
to right and left, and made way for their 
cavalry. 

Then Saxon heard a coming thunder of hoofs ; 
saw a sudden vision of men, and horses, and 
uplifted sabres ; was conscious of firing his last 
cartridge in the face of a dragoon who seemed 
to be bending over him in the act to strike— 
and after that remembered nothing more. 
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